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Editorial, 


SWIVEL PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING, 





Although the popularity of the swivel 
plough has grown very rapidly in New Eng- 
land within the past dozen years, yet it is not 
every farmer who takes to it readily. We 
heard a visitor at the recent trial of swivel 
ploughs at Pine Hedge farm, make the state 
ment that he was never in his life more fretted 
by anything, than by the attempt to plough 
with one of the popular swivel ploughs, drawn 
by a pair of oxen that had never been trained 
to go with the nigh animal in the furrow. 
Another remarked, that he had seen many 
swivel ploughs, but never yet found one that 
would plough alike both ways, nor could he 
believe that the fault was not in the ploughs. 
It is quite possible for a swivel plough that is 
in any of its parts set up imperfectly, to turn 
a wider furrow when going one way than the 
other. The cutter may be bent, or the beam 
spring out of shape, or the clevis may be 
twisted out of line, so that the plough will not 
follow directly behind the team; but nine 
times out of ten the difficulty will be found in 
the way the team travels, or is hitched up. If 
a pair of oxen or horses crowd off, or on, 
while going one way, more than the other, the 
furrows can not be of an even width. If the 
ox yoke or doubletree has one end much 
longer than the other, as they often do, to 
favor a lighter animal, the furrows can not be 
of a width both ways; and again, if the 
ploughman is holding a swivel plough for the 
first time, he will be pretty sure to turn his 
best furrows when the off ox is in the furrow, 
unless he has been in the habit of using left 
handed ploughs, and ‘‘geeing round,” as do 
many farmers in Pennsylvania, where left 
handed ploughs are the rule rather than the 
exception. Before any swivel plough can 
run perfectly, the team and ploughman must 
both understand their business. 

When buying a swivel plough, one should 
examine it asa right and a left hand plough, 
and notice whether the cutter is in exact line 
with the landside, or if not, whether the dif- 
ference is equally divided. We once had oc- 
casion to put anew beam to a swivel plough 
that carried arigid cutter in a mortice through 
the beam. When the beam was bolted on, 
the cutter stood nearly an inch to one side, 
thus laying out a much wider furrow going 
one way than the other, and, of course, doing 
very poor work. A little examination showed 
that the under side of the beam was not per- 
fectly square where it bedded down upon the 
iron work, and so it canted over to one side, 
and threw the cutter out of line. A thin shav- 
ing taken from the wood on one side, ora 
piece of leather to raise it a trifle on the other, 
was all that was required to make it perfect. 

In hitching to a swivel plough, as to any 
other plough, the team with its yoke or whiflle- 
trees must be adjusted to the requirements 
of the plough. Formerly, manufacturers of 
swivel ploughs found it necessary, in many 
cases, to warn their customers against the use 
of yokes or eveners that were too short; for 
some of the best swivel ploughs required that 
the teams should travel further apart than 
when drawing ordinary landside ploughs. 
The first time we ever really enjoyed using 4 
swivel plough was when the oxen that pulled 
it wore a yoke that was plump four feet long 
inside the outer bow holes. With such a yoke 
we could turn a full width furrow with ease. 
Many farmers who use oxen have condemned 
swivel ploughs, because their teams do not 
draw them evenly both ways, but more have 
failed because of using yokes that are too 
short. 

Manufacturers have, within the past few 
years, been trying to construct swivel ploughs 
that will follow short yokes or whiflletrees, 
and have succeeded in several instances, but 
this does not remove the necessity, on the 
part of the farmer, to see that his plough is 
properly hitched to his team before he con- 
demns the plough. 

Swivel ploughs were formerly understood 
to be ‘‘side hill” ploughs, and only suited to 
work upon inclined lands, where the weight 
of the furrow, after being slightly lifted from 
its place, would carry it over bottom side up. 
To turn a furrow up hill was an operation 
never thought of, and the ploughs were scarce 
that could do fair work on level land. The 
swivel plough that has been longest known to 
the public as a good plough, capable of per- 
forming satisfactory work on level as well as 
side hill land, is, without question, the old 
plough invented in part by ex-Governor Hol- 
brook of Vermont. This plough has been 
farmiliarly known since the great trial of 
ploughs by the New York State Agricultural 
Society, held at Utica, in 1867, and so nearly 
perfect did it come before the public at that 
time, that makers of swivel ploughs have ever 
since considered this the hardest of all to butt 
against in their strife for improvement. The 
same plough, with certain improvements, and 
under a new name, the ‘‘Matchless,” is now 
manufactured and sold by Everett & Small, 
Boston. Their 7 A was at the recent trial, and 
among the first to enter the ground. It isa 
large, strong plough, capable, with two heavy, 
or three ordinary animals, of turning a fur- 
row from eight to ten inches deep, and sixteen 
or more wide, and does itself most credit in a 
firm, stiff, clay soil, where many other ploughs 
fail to get down, or prove too hard on the 
team. Inafirm sod it also does excellent 
work with a light team, turning furrows pro- 
portionately narrow and shallow. For a loose, 
tender sod, their 2 A is claimed to be better, 
as there isa little more twist in the mould 
board. This latter plough was exhibited, but 
the limited number of teams prevented it from 
being put in the ground. 

In the report of the New York trial, pre- 
viously mentioned, the judges speak of a 
‘swivel plough as one with the half of two 
‘nould boards joined together, and each help- 
ing the other in its work. It has been a very 





common belief among a great many farmers 
that, on account of this peculiarity in the 
construction of swivel ploughs, they neyer can 
be made to do quite sv good work as the old 
landside plough. The Wadleigh Plough Co., 
of Meredith, N. H., have endeavored to over- 
come this difficulty, and give the farmer a 
swivel plough that shall retain the exact shape 
of the best landeside ploughs. In order to do 
this they have taken a new departure, by cut- 
ting their mould board in two, vertically, just 
back of the rear ends of the point or share, at 
the point where the pattern maker has usually 
been most bothered in shaping his models. 
The front part of the plough swings under the 
beam when reversing, like other swivel 
ploughs, but the rear portion is a double 
mould board placed back to back, and swings 
horizontally across, behind the standard, pre- 
senting a face to the work, going either way, 
exactly like that of a landside plough. The 
plough is a little heavy, with its two mould 
boards, and to one unfamiliar with it, looks a 
little awkward and clumsy, but after a some- 
what extended and careful trial, we 

surprised at the reception it has met among 
the farmers who have used it. When an or- 
dinary swivel plough is forced down into the 
soil, below its natural running depth, the fur- 
row inclines to remain on edge, because there 
is no width and height of the mould board to 
force it over, but in this Meredith plough, 
called the ‘‘Granger,” the mould board retains 
the shape and height of the landside ploughs, 
so that at a depth clear to the beam, as we 
used it at times, the furrow is still laid com- 
pletely over. It was our judgment that it 
was of heavier draught than some of the 
ploughs present, but after seeing its work in 
a variety of soils, we can see no reason why 
the most tenacious” stickler for landside 
ploughs should not be suited with this imple- 
ment, as itis a landside in form, and cannot 
help doing its work perfectly, especially where 
flat Of course the 
team must be properly hitched up, and travel 


furrows are required. 


in the right place. 

J. A. Smith, the Boston agent of the Hig- 
ganum Manufacturing Co., had the Charter 
Oak swivel plough. This plough has a mould 
board nearly flat for a considerable way be- 
tween the point and heel, and one might at 
first suppose it would turn a furrow no better 
than a piece of plank; but it will not do to 
condemn a mould board because it is unlike 
some other; for the shapes, already patented | 
are so numerous, that the patent ollicers at 
Washington, are inclined to reject all new ap- 
plicants, believing that the ground bas been 
comple‘ely covered. The Charter Oak, as we 
have learned it, is a ‘‘digger,” entering the 
ground very freely, and when kept at its nat- 
ural depth is capable of laying a very hand- 
some fiat furrow. It has several devices for 
regulating its depth and width, not common 
to other ploughs. The adjustable dog brace, 
which can be lengthened as the point becomes 
worn, is an excellent feature in this plough. 

The I X L, invented by Joel Nourse, and 
now owned by Parker & Gannett, is a com- 
paratively new swivel plough, having some very 
excellent merits. We have used it a great 
deal during the past two years. It does its best 
work ina firm sod, tolerably free from cobble 
stones; is considerably lighter than the 
Matchless 7 A, which it somewhat resembles 
in form and length of mould board, and will 
do a large amount of work for its size and 
the team required. It takes land very freely 
in a firm sod, and will work behind a shorter 
yoke or evener than some of its predecessors. 
We have turned eighty furrows that measured 
ninety-nine feet, or a very small fraction less 
than fifteen inches each, measuring off a halt 
day’s work atatime. Of course some fur- 
rows would be considerably wider and others 
narrower. The peculiar shape of the points, 
which dip strongly to land, gives them great 
lasting capacity, but does not make the plough 
remarkably easy to hold among cobble stones, 
as it seems to find them all. The draught is 
easy, compared with many others, but for light 
soils, or for old ground, a mould board of dif- 
ferent shape would give many ploughmen bet- 
ter satisfaction. 

The chief difference we find between this 
plough and the 7 A Matchless is in the abil- 
ity of the former to take land with a shorter 
yoke or evener, or to followa team that in- 
clines to walk too near together. Quacks 
sometimes advertise medicines ‘‘good for all 
diseases,” a claim too foolish for a serious 
thought. We have failed as yet to find a 
plough that is the best under all conditions. 
Different soils, different teams, and different 
men require ploughs of different form. 
Could they be properly sorted and distributed, 
all would be suited. It has been our aim, in 
the reports we have made, to so describle the 
several ploughs noticed, as to make it pos- 
sible for readers to make the selection best 
adapted to their own peculiar conditions. In 
a future number, other ploughs that were used 
at the trial will be noticed. 





QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AT 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


As the season is at hand when farmers’ 
clubs usually commence holding meetings for 
discussion, the following list of topics and 
questions may serve as a help to committees 
who are making up their winter programmes : 


. The apple orchard ; Have we too many trees ? 

2. Can the bearing year of fruit trees be changed 

or controlled ? 

3. What insect enemies has the farmer to contend 

with, and how can they best be overcome ? 

4. The culture of pears for home use and market. 

5. Peaches and plums; cultivation and varicties ; 

Treatment of their diseases. 

. Seeding land to grass; Best time and method. 

. The small grain crops; Is their cultivation ad- 
visable in New England ? 

Rotation of crops; What crops if any should 
not follow certain other crops. 

9. Our weed pests ; How shall we overcome them ? 

. Care and culture of house plants. 

. Flower gardens; selection of varieties. 

2. The cultivation of out door grapes. 

. The manurial value of cattle foods. 

. Commercial fertilizers; Under what conditions 
may they be used with profit? 

5. Borrowing and lending teols and farm imple- 

ments. 

. Cultivation of the strawberry for home use 
and for market; What varietics best adapted 
for marketing ¢ 

. The small fruit garden; What shall we plant 
in it, and how shall we cultivate it ? 

. Selecting and preserving field and garden 
seeds; How long will the different varieties 
be suitable for planting? 

. The game laws; Are they what the farmer 
needs ? 

. Agricultural experiment stations; Are they 
needed by the public? 

21. Water supply for farms and villages. 

. Farmers’ Institutes; Are they useful, and if 
s0, how should they be conducted and sup- 
ported ? 

. Should we produce our own sugar in New 
England, and if so, from what sources ? 

. Root crops. 

. The use of oxen on farms;  hould oxen be su- 
perseded by horse teams ? 

. How shall we entertain visitors at our homes? 

. Mechanical helps for housekeepers; What are 
they, and are they sufficient? . 

. The selection and preparation of food. 

. Swine breeding eps 

. The management of children. 

. Indian corn; oo to produce it economically 
in New England. 

. Lawns and acs: making and keeping in 


4 Poue. and farm Ty s; How should they be 
nd re 

. Poultry ms the farm as a source of income; 
What breeds to keep. 

. pore making; eee are best ? 

. Plougbin, ploughs. 

. Our buildings; best methods for warming and 
ventilating them. 

. A farmer's * mechanic’s life; Which offers 


the more inviting prospects ? 
What books half oe read, and how shall we 
40. Puasting shed nd shelter trees; What va- 
\ ng shade and 8 ; 
fetes ose most desirable—soils best adapted 


to varieties 

41. Potatoes ; their cultivation ; cost of production ; 
best varieties. 

42. How can we make farm life attractive to the 


young? 
43. Manures; making, saving, preserving and ap- 





plying. 


44. 
45. 


Improvement of dairy stock. 

Horses for the farm; What breeds are best, 
and how shall they be procured ? 

Pruning fruit trees; best season and method. 

The kitchen garden; what to grow in it and 
how to grow it. 

Feeding and care of stock in winter. 

Farm fencing; How can the cost be lessened ? 

Improvement of pastures. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 

The use of the foregoing topics is not re- 
stricted to farmers’ clubs, but they may sug- 
gest thoughts in the minds of our correspond- 
ents who have been too busy with their out 
door operations to write for our columns dur- 
ing the past summer months. 





NEW POINTS IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF MILK. 


Do we Know what Milk is, or How it is 
Produced ? 


Some of the recent studies into the secre- 
tion and production of milk, and the influence 
of certain foods, have given a new interest to 


practical questions of dairy management, one 
vr wwe pots mm whicn we wil consiaer very 


briefly. 

From late German and American experi- 
ments, as those made at the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station by Mr. Armsby, it seems to 
be established that milk is not simply a secre- 
tion from the blood, like the urine in the kid- 
neys or the digestive juice in the stomach 
and intestines, but is formed in the milk 
glands from the cells of the gland itself. Or, 
to state it differently, and perhaps a little 
plainer, milk is the liquified milk organ or 
gland. This conclusion has been reached 
through many analyses, which show that the 
composition of the ash of the milk is like that 
of the tissues of the milk secreting organs; 
whereas, were the milk simply a transudate 
from the blood, it would have a similar com- 
position, and could not serve as the exclusive 
food of the young animal, for in that case it 
would not contain all the components neces- 
sary for growth. As milk is, however, ac- 
tually, a liquified animal organ, it is especially 
adapted to build up other organs. Chemists 
assert that it is from an examination of what 
is termed the liquid portion of milk, or 
skimmed milk, they are led to the conclusion 
that it is not simply a filtrate, or secretion 
from the blood. This contains from two to 
five per cent of protein; but while the protein 
of the blood exists as albumen or fibrin, only 
a very small part of the protein of the milk 
consists of albumen, most of it being present 
as casein, a substance not found elsewhere in 
the body. . In addition to the casein, skimmed 
milk contains from three to five per cent of 
milk sugar, or lactose, and this substance, 
also, has never been found in any other part 
of the general organism. Hence, it may well 
be claimed, we think, as chemists have lately 
come to conclude, that these two substances 
in skimmed milk, together with the composi- 
tion of the ash of milk, give it a more peculiar 
character than it has formerly been known 
to possess, and are of themselves, suflicient to 
show that milk is not a secretion from the 
blood entirely, but that it is in fact built up 
from the cell formations of the milk glands 
themselves. 

‘To make some terms which we have used 
more intelligible to non-scientific readers, we 
may explain that albumen, fibrin and casein 
are only other names for certain albuminous 
jcompounds in milk or animal organisms, and 
that protein, (about the actual existence of 
which there has been much discussion in the 
past, some eminent chemists denying its ex- 
istence,) is a substance produced from them 
by neutralizing them with an alkali. 

A second point of interest in recent milk 
studies is, that the quantity and quality of 
milk production is more determined by the 
development of the milk glands than by the 
character of the food given; as repeated ex- 
periments have proved that with exactly the 
same fodder one cow will give but little, and 
another a good deal of milk. A poorly de- 
veloped milk gland can not be stimulated to 
great production, even by the richest food; 
and from this it will be seen that more de- 
pends upon a choice of breed for profitable 
milk production than upon food, notwith- 
standing it is very common to hear remarks 
that ‘‘teed makes the breed,” and ‘‘feed 
makes the milk.” This of course, is in part 
true, at the same time it is well understood 
that the production of milk, like every other 
function of the body, requires a certain supply 
of food for its normal performance, which 
probably exerts more influence on the quantity 
of milk than upon its quality. Moreover, a 
point of much influence 1s, the quality of the 
milk gland for rapid cell building in the ves- 
icles, (the essential part of milk production) 
and its ability to yield the desired quality. 
Still another point of decided influence is the 
period of lactation. Generally, as is well 
known, the greatest yield of milk is usually 
obtained soon after calving. At that time 
the milk gland reaches its greatest develop- 
ment, and therefore produces the most milk, 
while subsequently it retrogrades, and the 
flow is correspondingly less. 

A third point of special interest, is that of 
the influence of certain kinds of fodder upon 
the milk yield. For instance, something a 
little new, is the fact that an increase in the 
amount of fat forming material in a food has 
but little effect upon the milk production. 
This was ascertained by the German experi- 
menter, Wolff, who added a pound of fat per 
head, (consisting at first of rape-seed oil, and 
afterwards of linseed oil,) to a very scanty 
ration of fodder, which had caused a rapid de- 
crease in the flow of milk, increased the flow 
only for the first few days. On the average 
of the whole period of feeding, almost no gain 
was obtained, and the percentage of fat in the 
milk actually decreased a perceptible quantity, 
as did also that of the total solid matter. An 
experiment by another German, M. Kuhn, 
made with a comparatively rich food, indi- 
cated similar results. In this instance, the 
addition of a pound of rape-seed oil per day, 
to each cow, caused a small increase, very 
neatly equivalent to the extra matter given, 
in the daily milk production, but the percent- 
age of fat in the milk remained unaltered® 

From the above outline of a few new points 
in milk study, it is plain that the most im- 
portant factors in determining the character 
of milk yield, are the breed, and the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of certain animals, espe- 
cially as relates to the properties of the cell 
reproduction in the milk glands. The best 
and most abundant feeding is incapable of 
altering a ‘‘cheese breed” into a ‘butter 
breed,” or vice versa. This can be accom- 
plished, if at all, only by continued and intel- 
ligent breeding with this end in view, and not 
by a simple change of fodder. This shows the 
fallacy of the idea that ‘‘feed makes the 
breed.” At the same time it must not be for- 
gotten that the fodder does effect the charac- 
ter of the milk to some extent. 

These more recent laboratory studies of 
milk, moreover, also indicate to us the 
changes that scientific investigation is giving 
to our knowledge of this product and raising 
the query as to the possible limit of our re- 
searches in this direction. This much is plain: 
we do not yet know all thet is to be learned 
about the milk producing machinery of cows, 
nor the influences to which that machinery is 


susceptible. 
Pror. Burritt, of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 


versity, says that the bacteria which cause the 
twig-blight in apple trees, fire-blight in the pear, 








and the yellows in peach trees, are identical. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


KEEePr A 
ber of practical wilters ins ciekr und comico 
form, = the management of a single milch cow. 
Orange Judd Co., New York. Price in cloth, $1. 
This compact little volume of 132 pages, with il- 
lustrations of several of the most noted cows 
known, is just the book for thousands of families 
who are so situated that they could keep a single 
cow and produce their own milk and butter at a 
profit, if they only knew how. The aim of the 
work is to show them how. The writers are se- 
lected from widely separated sections of the United 
States and Canada, and give their own experience 
in keeping a family cow. Among the contributors 
aré Mrs. Bourinot, of Ottawa, Canada, winner of a 
first prize article on the subject; W. L. Battles, 
Girard, Pa.; Geo. G. Duffee, Mobile, Ala.; Henry 
E. Alvord, Easthampton, Mass.; 8. D. Morris, 
Charlestown, O.; F. E. Gott, Spencerport, N. B.; 
M. T. T. Nickerson, South Dennis, Mass.; D. B. 
Chapman, New London, Ct., and Dr. D. D. Slade, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. Among the subjects treated 
are “Keeping a cow in a village stable;” “The 
family cow at the North ;” “The cow in the Middle 
States ;” “The Barre system of feeding ;” “Alfalfa 
or Lucern culture;” “Keeping a cow on Cape 
gia. “The village cow in New England,” and 


he “Cow fF the ar WHA CInIe State 4. 
treatise on “Soiling,” the work would be found 


very useful in the hands of farmers who keep 
more than a single cow. Few persons who have 
never tricd the experiment, realize how large a part 
of the living of a family can be obtained from the 
products of a good cow well fed and cared for. 
WHEAT CULTURE; How to double the yield and in- 
crease the profits. By D. 5. Curtis, Washington, 

D.C. A pamphlet of 72 pages, published by Orange 

Judd Co., New York. Price 50 cents. 

Mr. Curtis has done a good work in collecting 
the material contained in his book. With an ay- 
erage yield of but fourteen bushels per acre 
throughout the country,.while good farmers easily 
grow from thirty to forty bushels, and some as 
high as sixty per acre, and with a constantly in- 
creasing foreign demand for wheat and flour, the 
subject of wheat culture should reccive far more 
attention than it has in years past. The volume 
before us treats upon the selection and preparation 
of soils, varieties of seed, best methods of culture, 
harvesting, diseases, insects, &c., and contains, in 
a condensed form, about all the information needed 
for the successful culture of this cereal in any 
State or territory where it can be grown at all. 
Not the least interesting portion is the chapter 
containing replies to circulars sent by the author to 
farmers in all parts of the country, asking for de- 
scription of methods adopted and yields per acre. 
The work appears a little too late for helping the 
wheat grower this fall, but will prove a valuable 
aid in next year’s operations, if the subject treated 
is well digested during the present winter. 

Parts XIII. and XIV. 

Subscribers to Prof. Sheldon’s new publication 
on Dairy Farming, who are specially interested in 
the manufacture of butter, will find a growing in- 
terest in the work when they take up Nos. XIII. 
and XIV. In No. XIII. the subject of cheese 
making is closed for the present at least, and 
butter making taken up with a “start off” that 
looks like making thorough work. Chapter XIX. 
is reached, and it treats on the formation of milk, 
the rising of cream, influence of depth and tem- 
perature, scalding, the Swartz system, American 
systems, laying up ice, centrifugal extractors, 
skimming, keeping and churning cream, washing, 
working, salting, marketing butter, and the use of 
newly invented substances for preserving it. The 
arrangement of milk cells in the udder is illus- 
trated by drawings from the works of Dr. Sturte- 
vant. We find the author also draws libcrally 
from the writings of L. B. Arnold upon the phil- 
osophy of cream raising. The author acknowl- 
edges that dairying has made greater headway in 
this country than in England during the past few 
years, and much that he writes will be familiar to 
our more advanced dairymen here, though it will 
be new to a very large class, and the very class 
who will be most benetited by the work, if it can 
be brought to their notice. Illustrations are given 
of nearly all the improved implements and ma- 
chines used in modern dairies, with descriptions 
and methods of using. We have read the text 
with much care, and find very little to criticise, 
while there is much to commend. Several newly 
invented mixtures for preserving butter from 
growing rancid by long keeping, are noticed, which 
will be of interest to butter makers who hold their 
product for late sales. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co., New York, are the publishers. 


DAIRY FARMING, 





Heavy Yierp or Brers.—At the field 
meeting of the Woodstock, Conn., Farmers’ 
Club, recently held at the farm of Thomas 
Milligan at the North end of the town, a sec- 
tion of a field of mangel wurtzel beets was 
measured off and the crop harvested and 
weighed, yielding at the rate of Seventy-five 
and one-sixth tons per It was not 
claimed that the whole field yielded as heavily, 
but the section weighed did, nevertheless, in- 
dicate something of the possibilities of an 
acre when every condition is favorable. In 
this section measured, there were several 
blank spaces where the seed failed to germi- 
nate. The fertilizer used was in part super- 
phosphate made on the premises by Mr. Milli- 
Single beets weighed from 12 


acre. 


gan himself. 
to 15 pounds. 





Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


Panis, Oct. 9, 1880. 

The Vine Congress held lately at Lyons, in 
comection with the phylloxera plague, has 
been very successful. The representatives of 
foreign wine growing countries exchanged their 
views with the sufferers, and also with those 
—- who have, if not conquered, at 
east well minimized, the ravages of the in- 
The cardins| points in discussion were 
the relative values of insecticides, versus 
American stocks for grafting purposes. ‘Tes- 
timony was produced of the efficacy of sulphu- 
ret of carbon, and sulphocarbonate of potassi- 
um, and in applying these chemical destroy- 
ers it was urged to not only do so to the por- 
tions of the soil occupied by the diseased vine, 
but also to the other parts as well, so as to 
leave the phylloxera no point of refuge. A 
vote of the Congress declared that the system 
of grafting French vines on imported Ameri- 
can stocks was sound, as the latter resisted the 
attack of the bug, and due, according to M. 
Foex, toa difference in the texture of the 
roots. M.Champin drew attention to the fact, 
that nothing was more simple than grafting; 
but all the secret consisted in grafting well. 
Opinions agreed that all varieties of American 
stocks were not suited for grafting, and there 
was reason to suspect the ‘*Clinton.” 

The harvest in the East of France has 
turned out deceptive, when tested by the 
threshing machine ; ears were not well filled, 
and the grain is light. It is difficult to de- 
termine exactly if the yield of grain this year 
will be inferior to that of 1879. Farmers still 
suffer from a penury of forage, which, in turn, 
has reacted in the diminution of stock, or the 
selling off same, in bad condition, at low 
prices. This state of things will, for the fu- 
ture, be avoided, as it has shown farmers the 
necessity of adopling a rotation of crops, and 
the system of preserving green maize, &c., in 
trenches. 

The vintage is not satisfactory ; in Beaujo- 
lais, there will be no wine this season ; in 
Languedoc, there will be abundance—so wide- 
ly do regions differ in production. If the to- 
tal quantity is not inferior to that of last year, 
it will certainly surpass in quality. By the 
addition of sugar to the residual matters of 
the wine press, a fresh fermentation is in- 
duced, producing a thin wine, with a sharpish 
flavor as its name implies—piquette; this is 
generally consumed on the premises, doing 
duty as small beer. But the French are in a 
fair way to compromise the reputation of their 
generous wines, by largely manufacturin 
wine for commercial wants, out of impo 
raisins. 

The inhabitants of Finland are celebrated 
for their industry, economical habits, and su- 
perior education. In an agricultural point of 
view, the rearing of cattle is the principal in- 
dustry, and it has been so since the thirteenth 
century, when the population embraced Chris- 
tianity. In the southern portions of the Prov- 
ince the clergy were paid their dues in the 
form of one pound of butter, and one pound 
of cheese annually, for each member of a fam- 
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turage succeeds, which must always be grazed 
down, as boulders and stumps prevent all 
mowing. Since 1860 the breed of stock has 
been improved by the importation of cattle 
from Ayrshire and Switzerland. Seventeen 
governmental farm schools have been estab- 
lished, to instruct the peasantry in the most 
improved methods of making butter and 
cheese. The State also lends money to the 
farmers, following the extent of their hold- 
ings; the smallest loan is 1000 francs; for the 
first five years, no interest is charged ; during 
the next five, the amount is to be repaid, less 
interest, by instalments. When the grant is 
4000 francs, the first five years bear no inter- 
est; the ensuing ten are allowed for the re- 
payment by instalments, and interest of five 
percent. The native ameliorated breeds of 
cattle are most in request; they are small, of 
alight weight, and rarely destined for the 
butcher; they thrive well on little and bad 
food ; in winter, this consists of only straw and 
dried leaves; the average yield of milk per 
head, per annum, varies from 820 to 360 
quarts. Finland employs 79,715 reindeer in 
agriculture. ‘The butter is now generally pre- 
pared by the Schwartz system, that is, cooling 
the fream just below freezing point by means 
of ite or well water ; butter intended for ex- 
Rortation is packed in half and. three-ayarter 
it is mixed with the common butters of Bohe- 
mia and Silesia, and then forwarded to En- 
gland and the Colonies; the superior butters 
are sent in afresh state to St. Petersburg. 
The cheese is poor, and chiefly prepared from 
the milk of sheep and goats; being. mixed with 
spices, it has generally an acid taste. 

Belgian farmers complain of the high price 
of linseed cake for feeding purposes, and find 
fault with the substitute, sesame, &c., as be- 
ing to full of hairs, which, passing into the 
stomach maintains irritation. Lupine seeds 
are becoming extensively employed in Ger- 
many as food for sheep; rumors have been 
circulated that this aliment affected the health 
of the animals. M. Kuhn has investigated 
the matter, and states that not only the health, 
but the life of the animal may be compro- 
mised, as the seeds contain a dangerous alka- 
loid, producing jaundice. The toxical prop- 
erty can be destroyed by cooking the seeds, 
or inducing fermentation, either in heaps or 
in trenches, of the forage, which neutralizes 
the noxious body. [Efforts are being made 
for the cultivation of the oleaginous pea—soja 
hispida, so much in request in Japan and In- 
dia. It is cultivated lke baricots, in lines 6 
by 20 inches, three seeds in a hole; soil to 
be rather dry than humid. They are cooked 
like ordinary peas; sheep devour the pods 
and stems with avidity—the latter above all. 
It has entered into rotations in Austria since 
1877. According to Haberlaud’s analysis, it 
is richer in nitrogenous and fatty matters than 
any other leguminous grain. 

Unpleasant attention bas been drawn of late 
to the pestilential condition of the atmosphere 
of Paris, caused by emanations from the sew- 
ers, and chemical factories round the city. 
The system of sewers in the capital has been 
constructed for the reception solely of rain, 
flushing and scullery waters; of late this ar- 
rangement has been abused by allowing the 
contents of water closets to flow therein. The 
chemical works are devoted to the extraction 
of sulphate of ammonia from night soil; the 
vicinity of such factories cannot be very agree- 
able; the product however, is in great request 
with agriculturists, and sells at 20s per cwt; 
the ammoniacal liquor of the gas works is the 
next only source for preparing the sulphate. 
The subsoil of Paris is repulsively black, and 
markedly so, in the neighborhood of the pas 
pipes. Messrs. Chevreul & Deville assert the 
odors from the black stuff, though not pleas- 
ant, are not noxious, as the soil being rich in 
sulphate of lime, converts the organic matter 
into sulphuret of calcium. Further, the em- 
pyreumatic matters produced by coal gas, are 
eminently antiseptic. People are coming 
round to the opinion that the only way to get 
rid of the feculent matters, is to discharge 
them over the immense waste lands at the 
month of the Seine, 150 miles distant from 
Pa, and let chemical factories and the tides 
do thie rest. 

Dr. Muller-Thurgan has been devoting 
much attention in laboratory and vineyard, 
to the production of sugar in the grape, and 
of the development of the roots of the vine. 
Under the influence of light, and heat, the 
leaves form fecula or starch, at the expense of 
the carbonic acid of the air and water; this 
starch is changed into sugar, passes into the 
different organs, to the roots, where it is 
changed into cellulose; the nitrogen for the 
latter is obtained from the ammonia and ni- 
trates of the soil. The leaves produce the 
starch, which is changed into sugar; the lat- 
ter permeates all the organs, and arriving in 
the grape remains there; it is the leaf then, 
not the berry, which produces the sugar; 
the cultivator ought then aim to encourage 
the production of starch, by inducing the de- 
velopment of leaves, where it is produced for 
deposition in the grape; hence, the practice 
of prematurely stripping the vine of its leaves 
ought to be abandoned. The leaves, too, 
ought to be well exposed to the light, as in 
obscurity they produee no starch; further, 
they consume what they possess. Grapes 
ought not to be exposed directly to the light, 
as such ever contain less of sugar; hence, the 
utility of preserving the leaves as a screen. 

M. Philippart has made numerous analyses 
of Swedish turnips and mangold wurtzel; he 
declares the former to be more nutritive and 
richer in nitrogen; he found varieties of that 
turnip to differ in richness, in the proportions 
of 1 to 4, and pronounces in favor of that 
called ‘‘Champion.” 

Sprinkling the walls of dove and poultry 
eots daily, with water and the hand, effectu- 
ally destroys vermin, which live move and 
have their being in the dry fissures. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A REVIEW. 


It is a long time since you have burdened 
your readers with anything from my ey 
much to your comfgrt and their profit. ut, 
as everything and every man has his time to 
speak or be silent, let me now say that dur- 
ing all that time not an inch of space has been 
left without its share of thinking, and careful 
consideration, finding in your editorials, many 
things with which I can fully agree, and some 
to which I should be inclined to take excep- 
tions. 

Let me say first, that your own experience 
in soiling alone, has paid many a reader far 
more than the cost of the paper. In it we 
have facts and not theories. You tell us how 
you do it, and plainly too, 80 we may go and 
do likewise. You have fed rye summer and 
winter, and some of us have set our neighbors 


“ties example, and told them how good it was 


to feed green rye to cows in June, (we can 
not get it in May, as you can, for our seasons 
are about two weeks shorter at both ends,) 
and dried green rye any time, and now patch- 
es of rye are growing green around us. 

We read too, with pleasure, your good 
sound criticisms on our fairs and the way they 
are managed ; your review of the new inven- 
tions, not excepting the bee hive of our most 
worthy miaister, which is winning commenda- 
tions from bee men, (and women too, for 
women are being led into bee management 
hereabouts, ) all over this region. 

You talk good sense too, in regard to hogs, 
pork and beans. Can you not induce agricul- 
tural societies to offer better inducements to 
exhibitors to compete in showing this class of 
farm stock? In proportion to the capital in- 
vested in hogs, they make a poor exhibit. In 
your last issue, you indicate the preference for 
black hogs, and if one may judge by the color 
of the stock on the thousands of cars passing 
this station from the West, I should conclude 
Western pork growers agree with you. Hav- 
ing bred pure Essex swine for eleven years, I 
can but say that only prejudice to the color 
has prevented many farmers from giving up 
the old white rooters and getting hogs that 
possess the traits named by your farmer friend 
therein named. 

Contrary to the common idea, I have prac- 
ticed the closest possible in-breeding for nine 

ears, and instead of ‘‘running out,” my breed 
has steadily improved. My convictions, as a 
rule, in breeding any farm stock are,—If that 
stock is what you want to improve upon, se- 
lect your best male and female specimens, 
having in the highest degree those ve pe- 
culiarities you wish to intensify perpetu- 
ate, and breed in, and in a few D prey 
the idea that ‘‘cousins’ children will be fools,” 
as applied to farm animals, will in no sense 
prove true. Breed from your own best i- 
mens, no matter how near of kin, you 
will ultimately obtain a new thoroughbred 
stock of any kind. Breeding in any other 
way will surely breed out your breed, whether 
it be your favorite old cow, your old family 
mare, so highly prized, the pet fowl, or the 
smaller animals, But for this curse to farm- 
ing, this idea that we must cross or breed 
fools, Vermont might have had to-day, the 
thoroughbred Morgan horse, commanding the 





admiration of the world, intensif 
points of excellence which made Justin Mor- 
gan so famous, until that old hero should 
have become noted in history only as the 
point from which we started, instead of the 
ideal from which we have degenerated. 

In = last you also give advice to an Iowa 
barn builder. While agreeing with you per- 
feetly on the old common stanchion as _ 
for cows, I should be very unwilling to re- 
move my closely boarded partitions between 
each cow and go back to the old, long manger. 
I find no trouble in feeding whole corn fod- 
der in these box mangers, or in feeding any 
other long fodder, while I do find a great ad- 
vantage im feeding each cow just what she 
needs and what I want her to have, and no 
stealing or reaching for it by any other cow. 
It adds very much to the quiet of the stable 
and uniformity of feeding. Another thing I 
greatly prize, and will ask you, Mr. Editor, 
to give a good trial, i. e., an ‘individual galt” 
box in the corner of each manger, say 24 feet 
from bottom of the manger. In this box let 
salt be kept all the time, and the sage advice 
we often see in papers, ‘‘salt cows weekly,” 
will seem a relic of the past. One will be 
surprised to see the difference in quantity of 
salt required by different cows, when kept in 
this way, ‘nhguae oy Sse 
every cow as desirable. I had a good farmer 
neighbor who thought he had come to perfec- 
tion in this also, but after three years’ trial he 
tore them all out. Cows were too filthy, and 
smaller cows or heifers would turn around in 
the stalls and make confusion everywhere. 
The cow becomes accustomed to the stanchion, 
and instead of a hindrance, it is a real help to 
her in getting up. Please say to Leman Ben- 
net, in addition to your remarks on stable 
floors, that, by laying the top plank lengthwise 
of the stable, much labor is saved, and a bet- 
ter floor secured. I would suggest also to 
our Western friend, the absolute necessity of 
an elevated driveway in the roof of his barn. 
If he stores hay and fodder as our New Eng- 
land farmers do, there is no way to get it up 
so easily as to draw it up. Figures will prove 
that it costs the farmers more in time and la- 
bor, which is money, to ‘‘mow away” their 
various farm crops, after being drawn into 
their barns, than to pay all their State, county, 
town and school taxes put together, and this 
too, mostly in the most hurrying time of the 
year. But you will say this rambling letter 
is too long and too mixed, and I close. 

Randolph, Vt., Oct., _ 1880. G.¥F N. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


FARMERS’ HOMES. 


Having discussed, in a former article, the 
necessity of certain outward attentions to mat- 
ters pertaining to the comfort and health of 
the wives and children of the farmer, if not 
to his own, we can now turn our eyes in doors, 
and criticise the daily walk of the family there. 
The farming class, as a whole, especially in 
New England, is looked at in different as- 
pects, according to the point of view of the 
observer. Some consider farmers the most 


favored of mortals; assume that they lead an | 


idyllic life; have but few cares and responsi- 
bilitivs, and that their lives are passed in 
breataing the perfumed breath of fancy cattle, 
and making and eating gilt-edged butter, with 
bread and honey! ‘These ideas emanate usu- 
ally from ‘‘city folks,” who, glad to be reliev- 
ed from the imprisonment and stale garbage 
of cities, imagine every thing in the country 
paradisiacal, and babble only of brooks and 
green fields. Others, and they the majority, 
consider the life of a farmer too isolated, and 
his work too continuous; are sorry for his 
wife, who works from morn to eve, and for 
his children, who have too few companions ; 
and, comparing his condition with that of the 
artisan or mechanic, would prefer the social 
lives of the latter to the more solitary exivt- 
ence of the dwetler on the farm. In fact, in 
the Eastern and Middle States, there is a gol- 
den mean between these two extreme views, 
and. the well-to-do farmer is neither above nor 
below his fellows in this matter of cohditioned 
society, enjoyments and health, and it is his 
own fault if he finds or makes life irksome, or 
his family are wretched and discontented. 
The farmer, of course, is not to be compared, 
in this matter of affluence, with the limited 
number who thrive and grow rich by trade, 
commerce, and speculation ; but, entering the 
lists with the large majority who toil and spin 
for a living, his life is seen to advantage, and 
his opportunities for enjoyment and improve- 
ment, as well as comfort, are usually superior. 
Neither he nor his family is tied down to con- 
tinuous daily drudgery, if honest labor may 
be so designated, as is the mechanic in the 
various branches of manufacturing ; the clerks 
and salesmen in the marts of commerce, or 
even the professional men in cities and large 
towns. The farmer does not receive, per- 
haps, in actual money, the same nor as large 
an annual amount as the mechanic or petty 
tradesman, but he gets its equivalent in the 
owning of the house he occupies and the pro- 
ducts of his farm, and then, instead of being 
tied down every day to one kind of labor, he 
has a variety of employments, and he and his 
family can drive out, make calls, visit on the 
way, and control their own time with a much 
greater latitude than the workers in mechani- 
cal employments and trades. The farmer is 
no better nor worse than his fellow men who 
compose the great masses ; and there are far- 
mers who get rich by their employments, 
though the large majority do as the greater 
number of otber workers, that is, live moder- 
ately, keep their heads above water, and leave 
but a small patrimony to their children; but 
usually that consists of a house, which pre- 
vents the survivors from being turned out to 
the cold comforts of the world, as is too of- 
ten the case with the widows and children of 
others. 

The great disadvantages of farming life 
heretofore, have been its isolation; too many 
burdens thrown upon the women; too little 
recreation allowed the children, and bad diet. 
The encroachments of population, the propin- 
quity of railroads, and the consequent more 
frequent gathering of all the peoples together, 
the invention of machinery, the teachings of 
the newspapers and of the lecturers have in a 
great measure modified these evils, and the 
farmer is now in all respects upon a par with 
all other citizens, and it 1s his own fault if he 
does not improve his advantages. In the 
matter of food he is yet behind the age, bring- 
ing up his family too much on pork and pas- 
try, which his out-door life enables Aim to 
digest, but which imparts to the other inmates 
of the house their pallid and spotted counte- 
nances, and to their bodies an unnecessary 
attenuation. Everywhere else, even in small 
towns, and in the family of city mechanics, 
one will find the children, especially, break- 
fasting on oatmeal and fruits, eechewing pies 
and sweets at dinners, and making the last 
meal a light one, whilst the New England far- 
mer yet compels his wife to keep him supplied 
with pies ad libitum, and worse than that, to 
make pork the principal meat diet, and to 
bring up their children upon the same rigid 
fare, which fits them in adult life to be apt 
candidates for ‘‘treason, stratagem, and 
spoils.” 

Some one has said that if he could write 
the songs of a nation, he cared not who made 
its laws, and we might emulate that by re- 
marking that, let us feed the see and fur- 
nish their drinks, and we would answer for all 
the mischief and misery which they would be 
capable of doing. A people temperate in eat- 
ing and drinking are sure to be well behaved, 
and it was no useless allegory which derived 
all consequent evils to the human race, from 
an abuse of appetite. Our farmers are being 
much benefited by the growing neighborhood 
of ‘city folks,” who come out of their hives 
for the summer, and I have noticed how much 
any ordinary farmer’s family is improved in 
its manners, its diet, its taste for natural beau- 
ties and quiet enjoyments, by having as sum- 
mer boarders some ladies of culture ; and even 
if there are come additional burdens imposed 
upon the wife and daughters, their education 
in these matters amply repays them. 

Our farmers’ sons, too, need some refining 
process which will divest them of a coarseness 
not natural, but acquired from bad associa- 
tions, and make them equal in all to 
the best about — > e _ observed a 
great change in this respect of late years, and 
now that there is a free high school in eve 
town, there ager be no _— for their fail- 
ure to get vantages of a good education, 
which Fill tone down all their roughness. 
There is no sufficient reason why farmers, 
their wives and children should, in any res- 
pa eee Ss advantages to be derived 

m their associations and the society about 
them, be ‘‘different from other folks ;” or why, 
with the agricultural and other papers to in- 
struct them, and their own good sense to 
profit thereby, they and their families should 
not walk in the new paths. 

The head of the house should reserve some 
time from manual labor for mental improve- 
ment and recreation; the mothers, now that 
the great burdens are thrown off their should- 
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ing those | ers, by the employment of machinery on the 


farm, should, as their grandmothers did in 
the olden time, set apart certain hours for 
hospitality and instruction of their children, 
and neighborly visiting. The girls and boys 
should have the benefit of the best education 
the towns afford ; the diet and manners of the 
whole family should be refined, and all and 
each should consider and realize that they are 
capable of being among the superior classes, 
in all that may become true men and women, 
and not merely coarse workers and coarse 
thinkers, actors and talkers. There is yet 
room for improvement, but a keen observer 
cannot fail to notice that, under the humaniz- 
ing influences of the press, the lecture, the 
farmers’ clubs and institutes, farmers, as a 
class, are now a great deal in advance of their 
immediate predecessors, in attention to the 
true ways of living. R. G. 
Lenox, Mass., 1880. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A NEW ECONOMY. 


_ Not a few of the appliances which abound 
in modern times are those which are designed 
to save the wastes. Today we cannot afford 
the prolific condition of a virgin soil, that 
they thought but little of taxing it to the re- 
motest without any adequate return of ma- 
nures as an exchange for the yearly products. 
Barns were built with scarcely a thought of 
what might be saved. No regard was had 
for the compost heap. It was not dreamed of 
even, or if mentioned at all, it was only to stir 
ridicule for notions of fancy farming—the kind 
done with ‘‘gloves and patent leathers,” the 
very extreme of rustic sarcasm. But this is 
all changed. A man now gets rich by saving 
what the fathers let run to waste. The barns 
are built for saving and the older ones are 
being remodeled for the same purpose. The 
compost heaps are places of peculiar interest. 
They are the mint which turns the ore of every- 
thing apparently worthless into the gold of 
profitable fertilizers. The fields are being 
redeemed. The farms are growing in pro- 
ductiveness, which is better than to grow in 
size. And all but the New England pastures 
—for we must make an exception here, and 
we do it too as a witness to an improvidence 
yet to be rectified—is beginning to blossom as 
the rose. New England has had to mix brains 
with her farming work; and it must be ad- 
mitted that brains are beginning to win. 

There is, however, another step above this, 
and it may -be there are many of them; but 
one is prominent, so much s0, that it is at- 
tracting some attention and a little discussion. 
During the blossoming season of the year, 
there is a large excess of sweetness deposited 
within the calix of the flower more than what 
the ripening of the germ requires. It is left 
to the rains to be dissolved and carried away. 
Millions of pounds of the choicest nectar that 
nature affords are wholly lost, and there is 
nothing returned as an excuse for the waste. 
With any adequate means for saving and pres- 
ervation, there is enough of this necessary ele- 
ment of human subsistance washed down the 
stems and stocks of our flowering plants, to 
furnish this great need in the provisioning of 
man. But man on his part, as if unwilling, to 
appropriate in this particular at least, what has 
been provided freely in nature, has been most 
indefatigable in seeking his supplies by the 
most difficult and costly methods. He has 
tapped the maple, but the tree gives up its 
life reluctantly and makes him pay for the 
deed. He has planted in his best soil the sor- 
ghum and the sugar canes, but what with the 
labor of cultivation, the exhaustion of his 
lands, and an expensive apparatus, the moral 
of his methods is taught in the smallness of 
his profits. The result has been and still is 
that the prices of sugars have always ruled 
high, and must be so as long as man forces 
himself away from anatural product. He can 
have his notions even when they are wrong, 
and he can blindly follow them; but then—he 
must pay the price. 

It ie tairly probable that we should not know 
of this vast waste, with all our research, with 
all our science, had it not been revealed to 
man through the instinct of an insect. The 
honey bee has literally ‘made known what 
has been hid from the foundation of the 
world.” There seems to be avery intimate 
relation between this insect and the human 
race, so much so, that if we will accept it, 
there appears therein a manifest design. The 
bee is not independent of man, while in some 
respects, it rises far out of the possibilities of 
his reach or thought. It has no reason, not a 
glimmer of it. Myriads of them will slaughter 
themselves trying to followaray of light 
through glass, while they cannot find the way 
out of an enclosure, if it be in the rear and 
darkened. They do kowever put the skill 
and cunning of man to shame in a thousand 
ways. They are the most docile, unwearied, 
uncomplaining, and successful servants that 
man can have. The colony is a model of a 
work shop. Two men working together, 
even if they be brothers, have more friction 
than 50,000 bees, all desperate workers for 
the common weal as they are, aud silent suf- 
ferersas well. With man, temperament goes a 
good ways. When he is peaceable, people 
look the third time to see if he is not lazy; 
and where he is quarrelsome, they throw the 
cloak of charity over the fault in the apolo- 
getic remark that he is smart. The honey 
bee is both peaceable and smart. 
per of the bee, the power to force its sting, is 
only its defensive armor. Its attack is a sac- 
rifice of self for the protection of the colony— 
what some of us may do, so very reluctantly, 
for our country in her hour of peril. 

The honey bee then, and the secretions of 
the flowers which can be gathered by the bee, 
are very substantial gifts, providing for man, 
as is possible, about one-third of his subsist- 
ence. By no means has it yet been done, 
and herein may be perceived the vast waste of 
these years. It is urged very decidedly to 
any advocacy of the bee-keeping interests, 
that there are many who have tried it with 
but indifferent success or a total loss. That 
it is not so in all cases is proved by the great 
successes which have been achieved. But 
why is it so even in an exceptional case? A 
very little observation enables one to see the 
reason. All the care goes to the cows, the 
hogs, and the geese, and there is no time left 
to be devoted to an insect whose delicate or- 
ganization requires a hundred fold more skill 
from the man than what the coarser fibred 
animal does. ‘The honey bee responds quick- 
ly to a little skilful care. It needs only little, 
but that little both as to time and amount is 
vital to its prosperity, if not to its very life. 
The condition of all success is the mixing of 
brains with one’s work, and this is what the 
bee-keeper must emphatically observe. He 
must study the nature of the bee and its 
needs, so as to understand them. It cannot 
be wholly learned from books ; careful, con- 
tinued and discriminating observation is the 
only reliable means. And until the man can 
neglect everything else, if that be required, 
and attend to his bees, he will never do well 
in this choice line of production. The hon- 
ored Langstroth eink little brains with his 
work, and he did it at that juncture of time 
and development of this industry, that he was 
led to construct the movable comb hive. 
This event marked a great advance in the art, 
and has made an illimitable industry possible. 
In doing this he did a deal of thinking for the 
the farmer, clergyman as he was, and down 
to the latest time he has made us all the better 
off. But though more than a quarter of a 
century has gone, his genius is scarcely yet 
appreciated, nor has his invention wholly suc- 
ceeded in driving out the old formed hive, in 
using which our fathers were excusable, for 
they knew no better, but its continued use is 
& sarcasm On us. 

It is not a question of entering into an ex- 
periment where new industries are to be 
tested. The matter is wholly a saving of 
wastes from an industry tested and proved, 
but whose wonderful possibilities are only now 
beginning to be appreciated. From this one 
source alone, careful judges have estimated 
that from $100 to $200 yearly can be added 
to the net profits of every farm in New Eng- 
land. Wedo not think the estimate high. 
There are some localities where the abound- 
ing raspberry, the white clover and the bass- 
wood are so plentiful that larger estimates 
would not be exaggerations. The forests, now 
only profitable to the woodman and lumber- 
man, would give up a large yield of nectar. 
The back places and corners, inaccesible to 
cultivation, but where the raspberry clings, 
may be the most productive plots. e 
hedges and stony places where only the golden 
rod can thrive on bloom may be fruitful of 

Iden gains. The white clover fields and 

buckwheat may be useful for other pur- 
poses than what the scythe and sickle contem- 
e 


Pee should we fail to notice the fact that 
this all is absolute saving. There is no pay- 
—_ to any = of er -- os 
uci , you do it to judice o 
stints. ‘The lends are not the worse off for 
the profitable yield. You do not, in a cargo 
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of it, ship also the heart of the hills and the 
valleys. That remains with us, and is grow- 
ing larger the while. The soil is kept at 
home. ‘The pastures, the poor, denuded pas- 
tures, come to be fruitful again, for the full 
hand gives back a moiety of the gains to en- 
rich the desolate places. The bees fertilize 
the flowers and make all things more produc- 
tive. Everything indeed smiles the more joy- 
fully because of their coming and their going, 
and truly, it must be said of them as one 
writer has felicitously bestowed the telling 
epithet, that they are the blessed bees. 
W. S. Braispev. 
Randolph, Vt., 1880. 





Selections. 
EGG PRODUCTION IN AUTUMN. 


— 


Give the Leghorns the best food to be ob- 
tained, and there will be little complaint 
about eggs. The quality, quantity and size 
are satisfactory. Not one person in ten 
knows how to teed fowls, or to give the treat- 
ment ow deserve. Farmers in general do 
not get the full benefit of the fowls they keen 
mstead of keeping them. For the money in- 
vested, ahen pays as large a profit as a cow. 
Farmers do not stop to inquire into the mat- 
ter thoroughly. aeolian only the larger 
things, the Tittle ones are allowed to escape. 
They are satisfied if their hens produce a fair 
quantity of eggs during the first months of the 
year, while in the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
months, fowls may be made to give the golden 
— Fresh eggs are prized at this season. 

‘owls, in fact, have been left to shiit for 
themselves. Purity of breed also tells in 
this propitious time, the purely bred fowls re- 
sponding more readily to the demand than 
the mongrel. 

Give the Leghorns the best food that the 
earth affords, and there will be no complaint 
when the usual dearth comes in. ‘There must 
be no stinting of the birds, and their allow- 
ance must be given the year round. ‘The 
Brown Leghorns are then in almost continued 
profit. There is much in management. The 
same treatment will not do for all breeds 
alike. Too much fault is put upon the fowls, 
when in reality the keeper is to blame. The 
grain is stingily doled out with a grudging 
hand, and is quickly consumed, and, | might 
add, beyond supporting the meagre life of the 
fowl, it is wasted, when as much more added 
would bring a handsome profit. Autumn lay- 
ing of fowls i8 much to be desired, and 
many have a belief that it is peculiar to a few 
breeds, when it lies in a great measure with 
the keeper. ‘There are, however, many 
breeds that put off laying until late in the 
season, leaving a blank during the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh months. This may ina 
measure be obviated by care and generous 
feeding. 

Separate the sexes at moulting time. In- 
deed this should be done as soon as all the 
eggs have been obtained for hatching pur- 
poses. Itis better for the welfare of both, 
and where cocks are not required for another 
season, it is better to fatten them. No ben- 
efit arises from keeping a cock when there is 
no use for him. A brood of autumn chicks is 
worth nothing. The care of poultry is en- 
trusted too much to children and indifferent 
members of the family, being considered of 
little account. This is wrong. 

The fowls should be fed every morning, 
and due notice taken if there be any clucking, 
or sitting hens, among them. If so the nest 
should be hunted up and the eggs destroyed. 
Weed out the old fowls, and thus the appear- 
ance of the flock is improved, and the feed 
consumed yields a larger return. Pullets will 
lay early if well fed. Regular and ample 
food stimulates them and brings them into 
egg-production before cold weather comes on. 
There is little difficulty with Leghorn pullets 
if special care be taken. Fowls should never 
be allowed to run down through neglect, es- 
pecially when young and growing. They 
seldom recover. Pullets should not be kept 
in confinement with older fowls, but have sep- 
arate apartments.— Country Gentleman. 





KEEP PURE-BRED FOWLS. 


Aside from the greater pleasure which it 
affords, it pays better to keep and breed pure- 
bred fowls than to breed and feed a lot of 
mongrels, which latter many do for fear of the 
expense of buying a few pure-bred fowls to 
start with. In determining which breed of 
fowls to get, make up your mind at the start 
that no one breed can or does possess all the 
desirable qualities you are in search of. If 
you wish a breed for laying, get Leghorns or 
Hamburgs; if you wish a breed for weight, 
get some of the Brahmas or Cochins; and if 
you wish a breed principally for ornament, 
get the Polish; but give up the idea of get- 
ting a grand combination of all these qualities 
in one breed. Make up your mind what you 
wish, in the way of fowls, and then select such 
breeds as will answer those requirements best. 
Give them good, comfortable quarters, supply 
them liberally with food and water, giving 
them requisite care and attention, and you 
will never have cause to regret your invest- 
ment in pure-bred fowls. When your neigh 
bors see what fine birds you have, they will 
naturally want some of them, ora setting of the 
eggs, and thus will a demand be created which 
will amply repay your first outlay of cash and 
subsequent trouble and expense. If you had 
bred nothing but mongrels, there would have 
been little or no demand, and then merely at 
market prices. A good trio of pure-bred 
fowls, of almost any kind, can now be bought 
at fair figures from reliable breeders, in most 
sections of the country.— Moore's Rural Life. 





CORN MEAL AND BRAN. 
Mr. J. W. Sanborn, superintendent of the 
college farm, Hanover, N. H., reports ex- 
periments in feeding cows, giving full details 
of weights of each kind of feed, of milk and 
butter yield, and the weights of the animals 
at the beginning and end of each period. In 
summing up he says: ‘‘Meal will make more 
milk than bran, I no longer hesitate to say. 
The change in the butter product is remark 
able; in changing from meal to bran there 
was a loss of 17.7 per cent in the butter pro- 
ducing capacity of milk; in changing from 
bran to meal there was a gain in the butter 
roducing capacity of milk of 21.8 per cent. 
There is a substantial agreement in the two 
changes, for it is a matter of experimental 
observation that a good cow will make a 
greater change in change of food than a poor 
cow.” Mr. Sanborn found the tests with the 
cream gauge under change of food, at variance 
with the actual product of butter. ‘‘The re- 
sults in weighing the cows form an exception 
to previous experiments, bran and middlings 
keeping weight better than meal in this ex- 
periment. Is it a chance result, or is it due 
to well defined causes? I will not discuss it, 
but observe that it was not at the season of 
the year when a cow needs a carbonaceous 
food to maintain animal heat; also the grass 
of our pasture was browned, and in different 
condition from June grass or properly cut 


hay.” 





Now Pusan Burrer Cows.—It pays to 
feed cows giving milk liberally. Butter is 
high, and now is thetime to feed profitably. 
Every cow should be made to produce as much 
butter as possible. Whenever butter is 20 cents 
per pound or more, there is money in the dai- 
ry business, and the man who feeds most lib- 
erally and judiciously will make the greatest 
profit. Meal, both cotton seed and corn, 
roots, pumpkins and fodder corn, should all 
come in for a share of attention as profitable 
food for dairy cows. Whatever kinds of food 
are used, the cows should have all they can 
profitably turn into milk. Many men feel 
that they cannot afford to buy grain for feed- 
ing to cows at this season of the year. Let 
them take a different view, and ask them- 
selves if they can afford not to buy grain to 
feed cows when butter is as high as it is at 
present.— Lewiston Journal. 





Just So.—Wallace’s Monthly says: The 
worst and most unmanageable type of jockey 
in the world is apt to be found at agricultural 
fairs. He knows nothing of the trotting turf 
except its most obnoxious features, and the 
moment he gets up behind a ‘‘plug” or a 
“ringer” ona fair ground, he is a “bigger 
man than old Grant,” and he commences to 
show to the astonished farmers that Dan Mace 
and Budd Doble are mere novices when com- 

with him. He is not only well up in 
all the tricks of his trade, but he assumes to 
know all about rules of trotting, and is full of 
uirks and quibbles. If his interpretation of 
the rules is not followed he becomes offensive 
and brawling, and he thinks it is effective just 
then to air his stock of profanity in the pres- 
ence of the multitude. 
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General Mntelligence. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. Wm. B. Spooner, a well known dealer 
n hides and leather, of this city, and for sev- 
years an active worker in the temperance 
died 
street, on Thursday evening, 28th ult. 

Some enemy of P. M. Augur of Middle- 


field, the Connecticut State Pomologist, cut 


eral 


cause, at his residence on Boylston 


lown eighty-eight of his peachtrees recently, 
and poisoned two of his calves. 

Captain G. N. Stone, who has had charge 
of Maud S. during the last season, has re- 
ceived from W.H. Vanderbilt, a silver vase, 
f beautiful workmanship. 
of horse- 


a yid-lined, 0 


Around the upper rim isa circle 
shoes, complete in the minutest detail, and 
formed of One side of 


the vase shows in repousse the round crown 


inlaid crimson enamel. 


and pointed rim of a jockey’s hat, while en- 
twined around it is the accompanying whip. 
On the other side is a figure of Maud S. in 
solid gold. Mr. Vanderbilt has sent to W. 
W. Blair, Mand S.’s trainer, a handsome gold 


iv authorized Agente 


» STRAFYFORD Co., N. H. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


The old New England institution of Thanks- 
giving, which was for so many years observed 
almost wholly in New England and in the 
States peopled principally by emigrants from 
this section, has, within the past few years, 
become thoroughly nationalized. The Presi- 
dent bas appointed Thursday, the 25th inst., 
as the national Thanksgiving day, and the 
Governors of the several States will doubtless 
fix upon the same date. The Proclamation 
is as follows: 


At no period of their history since the United 
States became a nation has the people had so abun- 
dant and so universal reasons for joy and grati- 
tude at the favor of Almighty God, or been sub- 
ject to so profound an obligation to give thanks 
for his loving kindness and humbly to implore his 
continued care and protection. Health, wealth 
and prosperity throughout all our borders; peace, 
honor and friendship with all the world; firm and 
faithful adherence by the great body of our popu- 
lation to the principles of liberty and justice which 
have made our greatness as a nation, and to the 
wise institutions and strong form of government 
and society which will perpetuate it. For all these 
let the thanks ofa happy and united people, as 
with one voice, ascend in devout homage to the 
Giverof all Good. I therefore recommend that on 
Thursday, the twenty-fifth day of November next, 
the people meet in their respective places of wor- 
ship, to make their acknowledgements to Almight 
God for his bounties and his protection, and to, of- 
fer to Him prayers for their continuance. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this, the first 
day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty, and of the in- 
dependence of the United States the one hundred 
and fifth. R. B. Hayes. 

By the President : 

W. M. Evarts, Secretary of State. 








DISTURBANOE IN DENVER. 

On Sunday last a serious disturbance oc- 
curred in Denver, Colorado, caused by jeal- 
ousy of the Chinese, of whom there are about 
two hundred in the city, mostly engaged in 
running wash houses and such similar occupa- 
tions as these people seem everywhere to drift 
into. For several hours the city was virtually 
in the hands of an utterly lawless and brutal 
mob, against which the authorities were for a 
time powerless. At noon the rioters made an 
attack upon the Chinese houses, every one of 
which in the town, with possibly one or two 
exceptions, was gutted and pillaged, and in 
many cases or torn down. The po- 
lice were called out, but were unable to con- 
trol the mob. The fire department was or- 
dered to throw water upon the rioters, but the 
mob attacked them and badly wounded the 
foreman. Many Chinamen were fearfully 
beaten, and wounded with stones and other 
missiles, one was hanged over his own front 
door, and others were beaten to death. The 
police did all in their power to rescue the 
Chinamen, taking them for safety to the city 
jail. Special police to a large number were 
sworn in, and the militia were ordered to hold 


burned 


themselves in readiness for prompt action, the 
rioters having threatened to attack the office 
of the 7ribune, and massing in large numbers 
in the street in front of it. By about mid- 
night quiet was restored, the mob dispersed, 
and the city was again in the hands of the au- 
thorities. 





Get Ovt Doors.—The close confinement of all 
factory work, gives the operatives pallid faces, 
poor appetite, languid, miserable feelings, poor 
blood, inactive liver, kidneys and urinary troubles, 
and all the physicians and medicine in the world 
cannot help them unless they get out of doors or 
use Hop Bitters, the purest and best remedy, es- 
pecially for such cases, having abundance of 
health, sunshine and rosy cheeksinthem. They 
cost but a trifle. See another column.—Christian 
Recorder. 





AnicaiL 8. Co.ses, of Moorestown, Burlington, 
Co., N. J., says: “Eighteen months ago I had 
Dropsy around the heart. My physicians and 
friends despaired of my ever getting well. The 
first bottle of Hunt’s Remepy gave me great re- 
lief. I feel l owe my very existence to Hunt's 
REMEDY.” 





THovsanps of ladies to-day cherish grateful re- 
membrances of the help derived from the use of 
LYDIA E. PiInkHAM’s VEGETABLE CoMPOUND. 
It positively cures all female complaints. Send to 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 





Disease prevented and medical bills lessened 
by a timely use of Malt Bitters. 











watch, and to her groom a check for $500. 

At the meeting of the Women’s Temper- 
ance Union in this city last week, $3700 were 
raised toward obtaining a painted portrait of 
Mrs. President Hayes, to be hung in the 
White House in honor of her having banished 
wine from her table. 

Samuel Watkins, the 
Nashville, Tenn., who recently died worth 
$600,000, began life as a brick-layer, and left 
the city $100,000 to increase the knowledge 
of those unable to attend the higher schools 


richest citizen of 


and colleges. 

In New York, on Monday afternoon, Miss 
Fannie J. Chaffee, the ouly child of ex-Sena- 
tor Chaffee of Colorado, was married to Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, Jr., second son of ex-President 

The marriage was celebrated at 26 
58th 


Grant. 
West 
mansit furnished in attractive style,—a 
pres to the bride from her father. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. John C. 
Newman, of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The wedding was private. There 
were present only the ex-President and Mrs. 
Grant, Colonel Fred Grant and wife, Jesse 
Grant and wife, the Hon. S. B. Elkins and 
wife, and J. F. Seymour and wife of Michi- 
gan,—Mrs. Seymour being an aunt of the 
bride,—and D. H. Moffat, Jr., of Denver. 
The couple make New York city their future 
home, where Mr. Grant is a member of the 
of Davies, Work, McNamee and 
Hilton. The wedding tour will include a trip 
to Mexico, via Havana and Yucatan. On 
their return they will stop at the principal 
cities of the South. 

Mrs. Abraham Lincoln arrived at 
York from Europe, on Tuesday of last week, 
and has since left there for Springfield, Ill., 
where she is to take up a permanent residence 
with her sister. While in Paris last year she 
was seriously injured by a fall while arrang'ng 
a picture on the wall of her parlor. The 
chair on which she was standing broke, and 
she was thrown violently backward against 
The blow injured her 


street, a handsome brown-stone 
yn, 


ent 


law firm 


New 


the corner of a table. 
spine, inducing an inflammation, which causes 
the patient painful spasms of the limbs, and 
deprives her of the power to walk. Her phy- 
sicians consider her condition serious, but not 
With proper care and treatment 
Mental depression 


hopeless. 
she is likely to recover. 
is one of her troubles. 

Lord Mountmorris, who was shot in Ireland 
a month ago, was a poverty-stricken peer 
whose property, farming stock included, is 
valued at $1750, while his rents were less 
than $1000, which his tenants did not pay. 
He was a kind-hearted man who had learned 
a little medicine and practiced without charge 
among the cottagers on his estate, but none 
of them would give his body a resting place 
when it was brought in from the road. 





te The St. Albans Messenger says: ‘‘Silas 
M. Waite lies in a critical condition at the Co. 
ail at Newfane, with something like an attack 
of pleurisy. He has a terrible cough, his 
lungs appear to be raw, and he has been 
moved from his cell to the main room of the 
jail. Mr. Bowles, the jailor, said the other 
day that he thought if he was not moved from 
his present quarters he would not live to meet 
his friends. There seems to be no doubt that 
he is a very sick man. He has always been in 
the habit of walking eight or ten miles a day, 
and his present confinement is terribly de- 
structive to the health of such an uneasy 
spirit.” 





t# Prof. Baird's dredging on the New Eng- 
land coast in September yielded valuable addi- 
tions to the collection of rare fish. ‘The dis- 
covery of new and rare mollusca on the New 
England coast was a marked feature in the work 
of the commission, and is an indication of fu- 
ture successful shell developments on the 
United States coast. Shells believed to be 
found only in foreign seas were discovered 
on the New England coast, and Professor 
Smith now classifies as belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, specimens which were formerly 
thought to be the exclusive property of Nor- 
way, Sweden and the Arctic seas. 





Ey The water in Lake Winnipeg is unusu- 
ally bigh this fall and has already caused con- 
siderable damage to property along the shore. 
The steamer William Robinson was wrecked 
on the rocks on the first of October in Fort 


te A severe and disastrous gale prevailed 
on the English and Irish coast on Wednesday. 
A good many vessels were stranded and a 
number of lives lost. 


The AWorld Abroad, 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DI8- 

PATCHES. 

Great Britain. 

The agitation in Ireland increases daily. The 
country has not heen in such an excited state for 
many years,and Dublin, which was slow to ac- 
tion, is now roused with the expectation of a stir- 
ring winter. All feel that the country is on the 
eve of a grave crisis. The agitation has become 
more than agitation. Itis an open, social revolt 
against a movement to crush the ruling class of 
Ireland by intimidation and force. There is noth- 
ing to be compared with it since the French Revo- 
lution. Prosecutions are only intensifying the 
bitter feeling of the agitators and drawing to their 
side many who have hitherto disapproved of their 
course. Rents are being fairly paid in many parts 
of Ireland, but wherever the Land League has ex- 
tended its organization only Griffith’s valuation is 
offered by tenants, and this the landlords have 
nearly universally refused. The consequence is no 
rent is paid. The papers are filled with reports of 
outrages in the west and south, but not a third of 
those taking place are reported. 
The cisturbed condition of affairs is further 
complicated by the appearance of a proclamation, 
signed by nine magistates, prohibiting the holding 
of great land meetings at Dungannon, county 
Tyrone, during the first week in November. It is 
understood that this sudden decision is due to an 
apparently well-authenticated report that in the 
event of the meetings being held 10,000 organized 
Orangemen would interfere to break them up by 
force and the speakers addressing them. 
At Bantry on Monday, Messrs. Healey and 
Walsh, members of the Land League, who had 
been arrested on a charge of having attempted to 
intimidate one Manning, a tenant farmer who had 
taken a holding from which the previous tenant 
had been evicted, were examined before the Court 
of Sessions and fally committed for trial. It be- 
ing “All Saints’ Day,” the town was crowded and 
to avoid possible disturbances the police force 
was largely reinforced. Contrary to general ex- 
pectation there was very little trouble. 
The same day an immense meeting was held at 
Limerick, attended by fifty thousand people; Mr. 
Parnell, and Messrs. Dillon, O’Shaughnessy, and 
O'Sullivan spoke. There were 150 extra constab- 
lery on duty, but the military were confined to the 
barracks. Parnell said Parliament would not re- 
duce rents, but, when the farmers had reduced 
them, then Parliament would interfere, and render 
the continuation of the agitation unnecessary. 
It was necessary to adopt a platform which would 
profit the laborers as much as farmers. They had 
got rid of the great proprietors in France, Prussia 
and Belgium, and why not in Ireland ? He ad- 
vised the people to offer a just rent to the proprie- 
tors. Then the question might be settled this 
winter. 
Government has lodged a criminal indictment 
for conspiracy against fourteen leaders of. the 
Land League, including Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, 
Biggar, Sexton and Sullivan, members of Parlia- 
ment. The indictment contains nineteen counts, 
among them the prevention of tenants from pay- 
ing lawful rents; defeating of the legal process; 
obstruction in letting vacant farms; using threat- 
ening and violent language to those willing to pay 
lawful rent or to take vacant farms; and exciting 
hatred against the government. The trials will 
take place at Dublin as soon as possible. 
It is announced that Earl Bessborough has join- 
ed the Land League. He holds 35,000 acres of 
land, is a brother-in-law to the Duke of Richmond, 
and has held high offices. He is a member of the 
House of Lords, under the title of Baron Ponson- 
by; is aman of 70 years of age, and of great in- 
fluence, and is justly regarded as a great acquisi- 
tion to the forces of the League. 
On Thursday night, Oct 28th, a terrible southwest 
gale occurred on the English coast, lasting the 
night and the following day, and proving exceed- 
ingly destructive to the shipping. Two hundred 
vessels were driven ashore on the Lincolnshire 
coast alone, and reports from the whole extent of 
both Great Britain and Ireland are full of similar 
disasters. The American barque J. B. Brown of 
Portland, Me., was wrecked at the island of Lewis, 
one of the Hebrides. The crew landed at Green- 
wich. Great damage was done on land also by 
the gale, and thousands of acres were inundated 
in various parts of Leicestershire. At Leeds the 
mills were stopped by the floods, and hundreds of 
rsons thrown out of employment; Bridges and 
ouses and a great deal of live stock and other 
property were swept away, and great loss of life 
also is reported. 





France. 


The war on the religious establishments contin- 
nes to be vigorously pressed. The Franciscans 
have been expelled from their establishments in 
Rennes and Avignon. At the latter place the po- 
lice were obliged to force doors and demolish bar- 
ricades. The work of ejectment lasted three 
‘hours. The Superior declared that be owned the 
building, but he was, nevertheless, expelled. 
There was considerable excitement. Fourteen 
porous, including eight women, were arrested. 
he Superior of the Capuchins, at Perpignan, on 
the appearance of the police, pronounced an ex- 
communication. At Thuir,in the Eastern Pyre- 
nees, the dispersion of foreign missionaries was 
not resisted. The Governmentis resolved to finish 
once for all with the remaining unorganized or- 
ders in Paris. Fifteen hundred of the leading mer- 
chants of Marseilles have signed a protest against 
the expulsion of the = orders. 
A dispatch from says: T 
bankers interested in the Panama ’ 
appointed their Executive Committee, which is 
com of M. M. 
Credit Foncier, Derniere of the Societe General 
Giraud of the Comptoir d’Escom Durrieu of 
the Credit Ind , Mazerat of the Credit Lyon- 
aise, De of Suez om- 
pany, and Sel n Bros. of New York. 
Cardinal Guibert, archbishop of Paris, has re- 
ceived a letter trom the Pope expressing his yd 


ciation of the action of the French bishops 
fending the religious orders, the persecution of 


which he says may lead to grave calamities. The 
Pope regrets that the ministry did not accept the 
declaration of the congregations which the govern- 
ment itself originally suggested. He considirs it 
his duty to protest against the present proceeding 
of the ministry, and to defend in all parts of the 
world the institutions and rights of the church. 


Germany. 


The Session of the Landtag opened on the 28th. 
The Emperor’s speech expresses thanks for the 
popular manifestations of loyalty at Cologne at 
the occasion of the celebration of the completion of 
the cathedral. The estimates for 1881 promise a 
surplus which will render 14,000,000 marks availa- 
ble for the remission of Prussian taxation. The 
transfer of private railways to the State has benefit- 
ed the finances and traffic. The Landtag will be 
called upon to co-operate in carrying out economic 
reforms for the Empire. 

The endeavors to repress the Socialist agitation 
continue. The Senate of Hamburg has declared 
that city ina state of siege. The Socialists have 
therefore determined to abandon their headquarters 
in that city, at which the greater part of their doc- 
uments have been printed. During the last few 
| Gays the Berlin police have seized several thousand 
revolutionary pamphlets, including copies of the 
Zurich Social Democrat and the London Freiheit. 

The Federal Council at Berlin, have unanimous- 
ly adopted the motion for the governments of 
Prussia and Hamburg in favor of interdicting, by 
virtue of an anti-Socialist law, the residence in 
Hamburg, Altona, Wausbek, Pinneburg and Lan- 
enberg and vicinity, all persons who are considered 
to endanger the public safety. ‘The order will re- 
main in force for one year, its operation commenc- 
ing in the Prussian portion of the above described 
territory. 

The storm of last week was especially severe in 
Germany, and great floods are reported, with con- 
siderable loss of life and property. 

It is reported that the German government has 
just decided that the treaty of 1868 with the United 
States shall not be recognized as affecting Alsace 
and Lorraine, and that naturalized citizens of the 
United States residing in the new German prov- 
inces shall be subject not only to military duty, 
but shall be fined and imprisoned for non-service. 
One naturalized American citizen, a German, has 
already been arrested and is now in prison, and 
the German-government propose not to give him 
up. Strong feeling is being manifested about the 
matter, but our legation at Berlin is powerless. 


Russia, 

The approaching trials of the Nihilists will be 
the most important that have yet taken place. 
Among the accused are the alleged authors of the 
explosions on the Moscow Railway, and at the 
Winter Palace, and the supposed designer of the 
Alexandrovoski dynamite mine, and the persons 
who attended the Nihilist Congresses at Lipetsk 
and Tamboff, when the above attempts against the 
life of the Czar were resolved ypon. Another 
prisoner to be tried is a man said to have given to 
the Nihilist Committee all his property, amount- 
ing to 170,000 roubies, and who was tried at Odes- 
sa in 1879. 

In view of the possibility of a war with China, 
10,000 Russian troops have been concentrated ata 
point on the Russian Pacific Coast. 

The East. 

The cession of Dulcigno has not yet been com- 
pleted. The inhabitants are said to have declared 
their determination to resist even the Turkish reg- 
ulars, and have occupied St. George’s bridge, over 
the Bojana River, in order to oppose the advance 
of the regulars. Riza Pasha is making disposi- 
tions of his troops to prevent the mountaineers 
from assisting the people of Dulcigno. The fleet 
remains in statu quo, and the Powers have not as 
yet agreed upon anything with regard to its with- 
drawal. 
The Greek frontier question is again becoming 
exciting. The Porte is sending troops to the bor- 
der, to maintain the old boundary line, and war 
between Greece and Turkey seems inevitable. 

South American War. 
The United States Government is advised by 
telegrams from Mr. Osborne, our Minister to Chili 
and Mr. Christiancy, our Minister to Peru, that 
the conference between the belligerent Powers, 
under the good offices of the United States, has 
closed without any results. News to precisely 
the same effect bas also been received by way of 
London, the Peruvian Guano company there hay- 
ing received telegrams as late as Oct. 28th that the 
negotiations for peace between Chili and Peru were 
fruitless. Peru refuses to cede Tarapaca. Prep- 
arations are being hurried for a Chilian expedition 
against Lima. 


South Africa. 

The hostilities with the Basutos continue. Four 
missionaries have been killed by the natives, and 
Magistrate Hope and two clerks were murdered 
while unsuspectingly witnessing a war dance. 
The Government bas called out 3000 more colonial 
troops. The Premier of Cape Colony telegraphs 
as follows: Basuto Chief Lerothodi’s village was 
stormed and burned on the 22d. The rebel losses 
were considerable. Our loss, one killed, ten 
wounded. The volunteers are moving to Transkei 
to suppress an outbreak in which Mr. Welsh was 
murdered. 


General Items. 
The storm which was so severe upon the English 
coast, was of very wide extent. One hundred 
wrecks are reported in Danish waters, and damage 
to acorresponding extent on shore, where railway 
trains were stopped, cottages blown away, and 
much property destroyed. Similar reports come 
from the interior of Germany and from Italy, 
where, in two Calabrian villages, seventeen people 
were killed by their houses being swept away. 
Mount Vesuvius is in active eruption, and 
streams of lava are flowing down the western side. 
The Kurdish insurgents have retreated after hay- 
ing pillaged and burnt almost every village in the 
Selmas district of Persia, and in some instances 
massacred the entire population. 
The report of ihe murder of Abdurrahman Khan 
is denied. 


The Cheapest and Best Cutter in the Mawket. 
Lever Hay and Stalk Cutters, 
CORN SHELLERS, 

Silver Eagle, with Separator, 
Victory, with Separator, 
Higganum Right Hand, 
Higganum Right Hand, and Separator, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
HICCANUM M’F’C CORP., 


HIGGANUM, CONN.,, 
— se South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
t 


BUSINESS CHANCE. 


Y CIRCULAR BEE-HIVE DESTINED 
to supersede all others. Bee keeping a pleasure 
and profitto ALL. Write, W. 8. BLAISDELL, 
45tf Randolph, Vt. 
VALUABLE Stock Farm for Sale at a bargain 
by C. E. ROBINSON, Portlandville, Iowa. 2t45 


SAWING MADE EASY. 


A boy 16 years old can saw offa 
3-foot log in two minutes, 





_—— 
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Our new portable Monarch een Sawing 
Machine rivals all others. $50 cash will be given 
to two men who can saw as fast and easy in the old 
way, as one boy 16 years old can with this machine. 
Warranted, Circulars sent Pree. Agents wanted. 
MOMABCE LIGHTNING SAW 00., 
363 Randolph St., Chicago, ill, 


= 
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STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
rates. W. H. DOLE, 


Corner of A and Congress Streets, 
45 SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


MPHREYS 
7 


QMEOPATHC” 
Vv ETERINATCS 


FOR THE CURE OF_ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been_used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse B.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 
Menageries and others with perfect success. 
fs LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
A.A, Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
.B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 75c. 
1.0, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 
.D, Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. 
-E. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
-, Cures Colic or Gripes, Eellyache, T5c. 
. Prevents Abortion, - - -~ +--+ + 5c. 
.li. Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - 75ec. 
-1, Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, &c. 75c. 
|.J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, - - 75c. 
eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
erinary Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, Ss. 
Medicator, - . 
ese Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
ac dress on_receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 
Humphrey's Veterinary Manual (30 pp.)sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
G7" Pamphiets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 F rk. 
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| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure, I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again; 1 mean a 
radical cure. I have made the disease of 


Fits, Epilepsy or Falling Sickness 


alife-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason 
for not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a 
Treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post-office. It costs you nothing for 
atl, ame willcure you. Address e 


4teow45 





. 2 , . 
Business Notices. 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age. 
For over thirty-four years Dr. TOBIAS’s VENETIAN 
LINIMENT has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, 
Spasms, Diarrhea and Dysentery, taken internally, 
and Sore Throat, Pains in the Limbs, Chronic Rheu- 
matism, Old Sorea, Pimples, Blotches and Swellings, 
externally, and not a bottle has been returned, many 
families stating they would not be without it even if it 
was $10 a bottle. Sold by druggists at 25 and 50 cts. 


Depot, 42 Murray St., N. Y 26t45 


Scroruta. A medicine that destroys the 
germs of Scrofula and has the power to root 
it out is appreciated by the afflicted. The 
remarkable cures of men, women and chil- 
dren as described by testimonials, prove 
Hood's Sarsaparilla a reliable medicine con- 
taining remedial agents which eradicate 
Scrofula from the blood. 100 doses $1.00. 
Sold by all dealers. C. 1, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Canvassers make from $25 to $50 per week sell- 
ing goods for E. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., 
New York. Send for Catalogue and terms. 52t35 





A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, a decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. 52t19 





Blarriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Brookline, Oct. 27, by Rev. J. A. Buckingham, 
Theodore Roosevelt of New York, to Alice H., daugh- 
ter of Geo. C. Lee of Chestnut Hill. 
In Medford, Oct. 27, by Rev. H. C. DeLong, Mr. Lo- 
renzo L. Green to Miss Alice J. Gill. Oct. 27, by Rev. 
Joseph Peckham, Mr. Geo. F. Peckham to Miss Fan- 
nie Gertrude, daughter of Mr. Alfred Tufts. 
In Hingham, Oct. 27, by Rev. Henry A. Miles, D. D., 
R. Walter Hilliard of Arlington, to Lizzie P. Nelson. 
In Everett, Oct. 28, by Rev. R. P. Bush, Mr. Theo- 
dore H. Pierce to Miss L. E. Ware. 
In Newton Centre, Oct. 28, by Rev. B. K. Pierce, D. 
D , Dr. John P. Bradley to Alice G. Brown. 

In Hopkinton, Oct. 27, Geo. I. Aldrich of Canton, to 
Evelyn t. Holbrook. 
In Canton, Oct. 27, by Rev. Wm. H. Savary, Mr. 
Capen Brown of Stoughton, to Miss Marion Endicott. 
In Dover, N. H., Oct. 27, by Rev. W. IT. Chase, Mr. 
Chas. A. Vinal of Cambridge, to Miss Helen B. Fer- 
be 








Tr. 
In Providence, R. I., Oct. 26, by Rev. Augustus 
beg sm Brigham Dexter James of Jamaica Plain, 
to Helen Bamford, daughter of Albert L. Calder. 





DIED. 


In this city, Oct. 28, Wm. B. Spooner, 74 yrs 6 mos. 
Nov. 1, rs. Naomia W., widow of Harvey M. 
Hatch, 79 yrs. Vermont papes please copy. 
In Lynnfield Centre, Nov. 1, John Dantorth, 66 yrs. 
In Malden, Nov. 1, Grace Clifford, daughter of Geo. 
W. Bell, 14 yrs 9 mos. 
In Duxbury, Noy. 1, Hannah H., wife of Wm. Sears, 
69 yrs. 
Ps Stoughton, Nov. 1, Milley, wife of John Sulla- 
way, 80 yrs 9 mos. 
In North Leominster, Oct. 5, Elizabeth Ann Thurs- 
ton, 70 yrs. Oct. 27, Judith 8S. Thurston, 80 yrs. 
in Beverly, Nov. 1, Dr. Augustus Torrey, 75 yrs 6 
mos, 
In Charlestown, Oct. 26, Mrs. O. T. Barre, 65 yrs. 
In Walpole, Oct. 26, Dea. Levi Paine of Holbrook, 
82 yrs 9 mos. 
In Cambridgeport, Oct. 22, Geo. B. Dow, 68 yrs. 
In Newtonville, Oct. 28, Mrs. Margaret A., wife of 
Wm. II. Studley. 
In Brookfield, Oct. 20, Clara Stowell, wife of 8S. G. 
w. a ; 
In Bolton, Laura Poor, wife of Rev. Thomas T. 
Stone, D. D , 78 yra. 
In Dorchester, Oct. 30, Hon. John T. Clark, 55 yrs. 
In Jamaica Plain, Oct. 30, Henry Hitchcock, 80 yrs 
6 mos. 
In East Cambridge, Oct. 28, Mrs. Mary Conway, 76. 
In Quincy, Oct. 25, Hannah, widow of Geo. E. 
Pollard, formerly of Lynn, 41 yrs 2 mos. 
In Bridgewater, Oct. 28, Pauline Tucker, widow of 
Abiel Washburn, of this city, 90 yrs 3 mos. 
In Bradford, Oct. 31, Kimball Ferrar, 76 yrs. 
In New Bedford, Oct. 31, Anna, widow of Joseph 
Davis, 75 yrs. 
In Andover, Oct. 30, May A., wife of Geo. L. Abbott, 
Eeq,, 58 yrs. 
In Providence, R. I., Oct. 30, David B. Anthony, 42. 
In Chester, N. H., Oct. 30, Mrs. Judith Stevenson, 


84 yrs. 
tn Webster, N. H., Oct. 21, suddenly, Abby C., wife 
of W. W. Austin, 46 yrs. 





R& Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 


Dew Advertisements, 














BRONZE TURKEYS. 
I 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF BRONZE 
Turkeys; have for many years bred from selections 
from the beat breeders in the country. My stock are 
large size, of beautiful plumage, and very hardy, in 
short, what every farmer wants who raises fowls for 
rofit. Price, single birds $5; pairs $8, y to Dec. 1st. 
also have Plymouth Rock Fowls, and 1 ekin Ducks 


the best stock. Send for parti * 
metas  HEMEN WAY, Chelsea, Vt. 





Published by 6, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


LATEST—LARGEST—BEST. 
Contains over 118,000 Words, 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 

4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical 
of crer 9700 NAMES, 











Alexander Bay, Winnipeg River, 


R. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pear! St., New York. i 
case of Blind, Bleeding, O Ulcerated, or Protrading 


8 that De Bing’s Pile Remedy failstocure, Prepared 
Philadelphia, Pa.. and none genu 
by druggists, or ma itor S! 


Por an 

PIL tn, 
only by J. P. Miller, M. D., 
ine without bis signatare. Sold 
ANN | We offer paying 
$100 menttoan intelligent man 
AG nique 


unique, 


employ- 


or woman in every 
town, Wealso want 
superb, highly commended, immensely popular an 
C 


a Irumense sales sure. Want 
= ed in every family. Nothing lik 
« it Agents make money fast 

Also, for The Peoples 


Only 3 a 


Send for circulars and terms 
Magazine and Grand Premiums. 
year, Sample free for stamp, or 3 months for 10 ce 

P. W. Ziegler & Co., 1000 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicago 


CATARRH 


BRONCHITIS & 
CONSUMPTION 
CURED BY INHALENE. 


A healing vapor of— 


CARBOLATED 


ts 
» Ath 


And Kalsams, taken direct to 
ne disease he ost relia 
eatment knov.o. Mom 


\\ e 
ps Treatment sent on trial, to be 


4 returned if not satisfactory 
waeasend for Circulars. Add 


. SHOME MEDICINE Co, 
£ Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
6toam Nov. 


BOSTON LEAD MF’G CO. 


SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM, J. BRIDE, Treas. 
Office, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 





EAD Boston STAR BRAND, 


Warranted strictly pure and 
unsurpassed by any in’the market. 
warranted 


REO LEAD & LITHARGE, wvszs". 
LEAD PIPE,“ “3, and grees or tu 
SHEET LEAD, 


made in strips from 1-2 inch 
and any width up to 8 feet in rolls. 
T not a 


to 24 anes wide, on reels, 
PATENT TIN LINED PIPE, wetnca 
Pipe, but an actual Tin Pipe inside a Lead Pipe. 


TIN PIPE, made from Pare Block Tin. 


2634 PUMPS, SOLDER, &c. 


It MAY be observed 
that no attempt is made 
to hunt up out-of-the-way 
or unknown places to find 
endorsement. Where will 
you find such another ar- 
ray of names of influential 
people? and if space per- 
‘am mitted, there would be 
us added an overwhelmin 
R xe} U L ATOR mass of evidence from a 

VEVMEATY! Bee of the country of the 
“ ‘ wonderful curative prop- 
erties of Simmons Liver Regulator. 
Hon. Alexander H. Stephens. 
John W. Beckwith, Bishop of Ga. 
Gen. John B. Gordon, U.S. Senator. 
Hon. John Gill Shorter, ex-Governor of Ala. 
Rev. David Wills, D.D., President Oglethorpe College 
Bishop Pierce, of Georgia. 
Hon. James Jackson (firm Howell, Cobb & James 
Jackson,) Attorney at Law, Macon, Ga. 
Jno. B. Cobb 
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Clark’s Patent Root Cutter. 





HOUGHTON 


to our Customers. Many 


WE SHALL CON’ 


Linen, Corset Covers, Skirts, Shawls, Cloak 


Housekeeping Goods, Table Linen, Towels 





R. L. Mott, Columbus, Ga. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


The JParcet and Boot Medicine ever Made 


pination of Hops, Buchu, Man- 

B and ndelion, With all the best and 
_ jes of all other Bitters, 

the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 

storing 


and Life and Health Re: 
ator, } 


possibly long exist where Hop 
od povene by and perfect are their 


now at hand. é 
hundred; Tulips at $2 and $3 per hundred; Crocus at 
50 cents, $1 and $2 per hundred, or any number at 
same 
ties. 


BOOKS 


WAGONS, ALBUMS, CHILDREN’S TOYS, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Boots and Shoes, Slip- 
pers, Rubbers, Leather Bags and Pocket- 


2 $80.0 


BOXES, PARASOLS, FANS, 


LADIES AND MERCHANTS:—You can 


the best way, and see the mxuny kinds of Me 
low prices. 


HOUGHTON 


55 Tremont Street, 


Misses’ and Children’s Woollen Hosiery, Gloves, Umbrellas and Parasols, 
steds, Tapestry, Slipper Patterns, Toilet Articles, Baskets, Small Wares, Diaries, Laces, 
Embroideries, Dress Fringes, Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, Bonnets and Hlats, 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, VELVETS, 


Black and Colored Satin, Lining Silks, Crapes, Beaded Collars, Stationery. 


We send samples of Hamburgs, 


& DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 


OUR GREAT FALL SALE 


Is Being Continued with Marked Success and Creat Benefit 


lines of Coods have been 


Reduced, but still our Stock is large and 


OFFERS UNHEARD- 


TO PARTIES DESIRING GOODS IN OUR LINE. 


OF INDUCEMENTS 


TINUE TO OFFER 


GOOD BARGAINS IN NEW GOODS 


Which we Imported for our Fall and Winter Sales, such as Ladies’ Ready-Made under 


s, Dolmans, Wrappers, Underwear, Aprons, 


Cuffs, Collars, Fichus, Ruchings, Neckties, Sashes, Handkerchiefs, Corsete, Hair Braids, 


and Towelling, Merino t ndervests, Ladies’, 
German Wor- 


OF RARE READING. All New. For La- 
dies, Gentlemen and Children. All desir- 
able for Presents! GAMES, DOLLS, 


BOOKS 
00.00 


WORTH OF CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, VASES, TRIPLE-PLATED 
SILVER WARE, VASES, JAPANESE GOODS IN CROCKERY WARES, 


GLASS WARE FOR TABLE 


USE. A LARGE VARIETY. 


ORDER YOUR GOODS BY MAIL. 


get Choice Goods Cheap by writing us an 


order on a Postal Card for our Price List, which enables you to order goods by mail 


‘rchandise we keep for sale at surprisingly 
Laces, Ribbons, Fringes, etc., if requested. 


& DUTTON, 


do TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
® Beacon Street and 24 and 25 Pemberton Square. 





Farmers 


GO 


PARKER & 


« 


49 NORTH 


WIARKET 


BOSTON, 


For HAY CUTTERS, 
ROOT CUTTERS, 


Furnaces, 


AND 


CALDRONS, 


GANNETT'S, 


Mass. 





| FLUIOT BOND, | 


173 Washington St., Boston, | 


Is constantly receiving the New Styles in | 


BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY AND 


CARPETING. 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 
THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


FLOR Ol CLOTH 


Inall widths, a specialty. 


A choice assortment of 


WINDOW SHADES 


Always on hand. A new department comprising a 
new and complete stock of 


Artistic Paper Hanging's 
Our prices are as low as the lowest. 
at44 





Is being added. 
Depot cars pass the door. 


SNOW & CO., 
21 North Market St., Boston, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, GAME 


And General Produce. Al! consignments receive 
rompt attention. Stencil Plates for marking and 
arket reports furnished free on application. Stitt 


1881--FIFTEENTH YEAR!--$1.50 


THE NURSERY, 


An Illustrated Magazine for Children. 
Price, $1.50 a Year, in advance. 

Send for Sample Number and Preminm- 
List. Subscribe NOW, and get the re- 
maining numbers of this year, (18S80,) 
FREE. 

The November No. is now ready. 


Nursery Pab'g G0., * srovcon. stace. sus 
PLANT 
HYACINTHS, 


TULIPS, 


CROCUS, 
“OR SPRING FLOWERS. 


My Fall importations of 300,000 Bulbs are 
I offer Hyacinths at $8, $10 and $12 per 











rice, with liberal discounts on large quanti- 
send for our 40 page Catalogue of varicties. 


B. T. WELLS, 
18 Hawley St., Boston. 





ig sym 
are what the disease or ailment is use Hop Bit- 
ters, Don’t wait untilyoua@re sick but if you 
usethem at once- 


$500 will be paid forac ® they will not 
cure or help. Do not suffer ¥°rlet your friends 
touse Hop B 
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THE DAMNATION OF FAUST, 


2.50.) Opera by Berlioz, with its startling name and 
or startling situations, is juet published, and for 


at above price. 
» it will Te one of the sensations of the present 


musical season, it will be well for Opera goers to pur- 


d become uainted with it. 
rx All other pe. ng new and standard for sale. 


Elegant editions. Prices generally from $1 to $2. 


CHOIRS. TENNEY and ABBEY: an excellent col- 
lection of anthems. Also one thousand or more 
of separate Ruthems, Glees, &c., costing about 6 to 10 


cts. each. A great convenience for occasional singing. 
* * NEW CANTATAS.—Christmas, ($1;) Fall 
of Jerusalem, ($1;) Joseph’s ge, 
1.25; > ae 
sas of Choire and for lists! 
It is not too late to 
order a set of Votee 
{.) : 
Take the Musical Record. ($2.) per year. 
} nea! Chorus for High — 


WILL REMEMBER OUR NEW 
American Anthem Book ($1.25,) 


and many others for winter 
Send 
Sain CLASSES, 22 
and Choir Books. 


Any mailed the 
above. Liberal reduction for quantities. 


QUIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 
50 





Gold Chromo, Hi: Scroll, 
on, in case, 10¢. E. H. PARD&E, Fair Haven, Ct. 








&c., Cards, name 


with our celebrated RUST WELL AUGER, 
guaranteed to penetrate successfully any forma- 
tion and go to any depth. Quick sand handled with 
ease. A living fountain of water reached on every 
trial. These Tools have a record of five years, and no 
failures. Send for Circulars. 


O. RUST, Manager, 


THE TRUSS HANGER, 


Sliding Doors 


A child is able to move 
a door hung with this 
hanger as easily as 
though it were hung 
upon hinges. 

Thousands in use, 
Circulars and Referen- 


ces furnished on appli- 
cation. Address 


Ane TOOLS IN _CONNECTION 
are 
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Inside View—Door Closed. 


THE PRESCOTT MF’C CO., 


36 237 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








All New Style Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, Birds 
& Flowers, in beautiful Colors, Gilt fringe, Frost- 


70 


Hay, Cornstalk and Vegetable 


CUTTERS, 


Warranted the Best in the Market. 


Chilled Swivel Plows. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Nos. 128 and 130 So. Market St. 


45tf 





Now is the Time to Apply 


Morrill’s Canker Worm De- 
stroyer or Tree Ink, 


This article has received the indorsements of the 
leading fruit growers, as the most economical and ef- 
ficient preparation for the COMPLETE PROTECTION of 


| Fruit and Ornamental Trees from the ravages of the 
| Canker Worm and other insects. 


Put upin cans, kegs 
and barrels to suit purchasers. 


GEO, H. MORRILL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
30 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Send for Circular. 
BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING AN” 
ORGAN 


Send for our LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! 


4td4 


32 


| pp. 4to) with NEWEST STYLES, at $51 and upward; or 


$6.38 per quarter, and up. Sent free. MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 
46 E. 14th St.,. NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Av., CHI- 
CAGO. ly26—eop4t43 








a wee eto a aay at home easty made. Cost- 
$792 ly meth free. Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, 
Maine. 520387 


gs : 
FRE 


20t44 


EMPTY POCKETS 
WR. DIO LE » Me 4 to 


Agents. Send for circular to EASTERN BOOK Cu., 
Boston, Mass. 4t44 


BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


22 Merchants Row, BOSTON. litt 


POPPINC CORN 
ANTED IN LARGE OR SMALL 
quantities. Call or address, 
36tf J. F. FOLSOM, 98 Canal St., Boston, Maas. 

50 Bow, Motto, Chromo, Horse Shoe, Scrolls, &c., 

Cards, with name, in Case l0c. F- W. AUSTIN, 
Fair Haven, Ct. 2637 
5 Chromo, Shell, Comic, Roses, Scroll, &c. Cards, 
ct 


in case, name on, 10c. Potter & Co., Montowese, 
80 aquest Gam les, Chromo Cards, 10c. Aut 
52t5 





Beautiful Chromo Cards with your name neatly 
printed on each 10c, C. E. KAY, New — 
13t 


8 Samples and Catalegue of best sell- 
rticles em earth. 


f 
Mig Co. 122 Nassau Word. 








easily filled canvassing 
for 2 powerful works by 














13t43 
aph 
um, 13c. CHROMO CARD Co., Northford, Conn. 
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Beal Estate--Stock, 


FARM FOR SALE, 


HE FARM WHICH I HAVE OCCU- 
pied for 50 years, containing 200 acres, including 
50 acres timber and wood, 2 dwelling houses, 2 barns, 
one 80x40; cuts 50 tons hay. Balldings in good re- 
pair; has a young orchard, producing this year 100 
bis fruit; is pleasantly located, 2 miles north of the 
centre of Petersham, on a ly travelled stage road. 
Price $6000, reserving tenant house. 
Reference, JAMES W. BROOKS -» 108 Sum- 
mer St., Boston. LEWIS SANDERSON. 
Petersham, Oct. 12, 1880. : 


NO MAN CAN FAIL 


To get a fine FARM, HOME and FOR’ 
it he will select and buy on the 














with name 10c. by return mail. 


ed Glass & Motto 
Northfield, Ct. 26t44 


CARD AND PAPER Factory, 
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MARGHAL & 8 


AGENTS ! 


are dete 
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many more 


he 
That offers a Fi 


ve Octave 
SUB-BASS, COUPLER 
With Stool, Mesishand Instruction Béok complete. Sent for tri 
no responsibility till you receive and 

TWENTY YEA RS 

A OMENT’S CONSIDERATION 
Dealers can trust to their own shrewdness and the ignorance of purchasers to conceal 
We can not know who will test ours, and must send instruments of a quality so eu 
Order direct from this advertisement 


MARCHAL, & SMITH, No. 8 West Eleventh St, 


rmined that every one shall have an opp< rtunity te “test thi om 
and send on Fifteen Days Trial. We vith every Organt 


a 
’ 
¢ andl Making a 
os Brat oer tee ae P Refuntied and tretah harges pald 
t both y 
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ie donot send cash with order. 
fence this unparalled offer. 


only Etrousein America 


ND FAMILY - NEWSPAPE t.----SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 


for 30 DAYS 


TORY TO PURCHASER, 


Ai 


sell this Beautiful Organ for 


Avoiding Agents’ commissions, Middle- 
men's profits, and all expenses, we can 


ONLY. 


MITH ORGAN-CO. 


By Sending DIRECT FROM FAC- 


$60 


With Solid Walnut Case, 5 Octaves, 
15 Stops, 4 Sets of Reeds, 


CONTAIN 


NO THE GRANDEST 


Combination of Power, 


Purity, 


Variety and 


Sweetness of Tone, with 
Every Mechanical and 


Musical 


Excellence, 


15 BEAUTIFUL ST0PS 


(1) Diapason, _ 


(2) Dalcet. 
(8) Dulciana, 
(4) Echo, 

(5) Celeste. 


(6) Clarionet. 


(7) Sub-Bass, 


(8) Coupler, 


®) Vox Humana 


(10) Diapason 


'o 
(11) Aeoline, 


. 


(12) Celestina. 
(18) Flate. 

(14) Flate Forte, 
(15) Grand Organ 


Knee Stop. 
No. 875, 70 Inches 


high, 46 inches lorg 


ASetol Bae 


One set of powerful 


Sub-Bass 


One set, 8 octaves, 


Vox Celeste, 


& 2% octaves cach 
of regular 


i Diapason Reeds, 


Comp 
AT ONCE. Remit by Post-Office Money Orders. Ex 
for endays. Send re 
£9 The reason we offer this Organ #0 low is to have it im 


ificent Organ Weth f e pri 
send with every Organ aSTOOL, MUSIC and INSTRUCTION 


lete’ Musical Outfit for $60. gow 


ference or evidence of 


with Coupler, 
which doubles 
the power. 


re put th 


press Prepaid, or 
ryoumay 
your responsi - 


treduced every. 


Order at once. Every Organ we manufacture, when introduced in a new locality 
. 


our Sets of Reeds, havir 


CELESTE & GRAND ORGAN 
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approve the Organ, 
THOUT ONE DISSATISFIED PU 


will show the certainty of securi 
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ne a superior inst 


You take no responsibility. Nothing gai 
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defectsin the instruments they se 
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ed by correspondence, 


Six Years. 
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and dang: 


IMPROVED BALDWIN’S 


Especially adapted for Cutting 


EN SILAGE. 


Fodder can easily be cut in one day, 3-Sths inch loner, 


rtothe Operators. By 


It is of vast strength and capacity, th« 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


New 


AMERICAN FODDER CUTTER, 


With a One or Two-Horse Tread Power, or small Engine, 25 to 50 tons of Green Corn 


rhe above engraving shows a small size of this celebrated Cutter, which is the only machine yet invented 
sultable for cutting Green Fodder for Ensilage. z 
every particular, and is furnished with the Patent Safety Fly Wheel, which does away with breakage of Cutter, 
The different sizes are on exhibition in our Show Rooms, and we shall be 
happy to mail descriptive Circulars on application. 


roughly made in 


England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 


Nos. 51, 52 and 53 North Market St., BOSTON, Mass. 








2 Knee Swells. Guaranteed Bix Years. 
Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. 


ree Size— 


La 
SUB-BASS—ECHO, with Coupler and Grand Organ 


Solid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. CELESTE— 
, 9 Stops— 
8 40,000 sold. i M) 


Sent on trial. 
Send for Circular, Address 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 Weat Eleventh Street, New York. 








proper #1zZ 


cents; 100 


Address 


43tf 


their system. 


rou sas wot vos. xacet « |SPEGIAL FEEDS 
‘CANKER WORMS. |For POULTRY | 
And CATTLE. 


Animal Meal, or something to Make 


Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground | 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 

egg production, and a healthy condition. 
15 bbs., 50 cents; 


Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells, mad 
from shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the 
This supplies the lime, and is 


100 ths., $2.50. 


e for feeding. 


I 
a substitute for bone, being cheaper. 


ths, 75 cents. 


Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made 
from carefully selected bone, reduced to a meal—white, 
clean, and perfectly sweet. 
the feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. 
If your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an | 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 
Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
or 3 Park Place, New York City. 


Many farmers claim that 


KNOW THYS 


from indiscre 


may be allevia 
Those 
should purchase 
work 


MDDICAL INST 


D rad @ VATION. Ex 
nervous and physical debility, or vit 
the errors of youth or too close applic 

| Two hundredth edition, revised a 
published. 
the English language, written by ap 


medal by the National Medical Ass 


tains beautiful and very expensive engravings. 


who doubt 


entitled THE SCIENCE 
LIFE; or, SELF-PRESER- 


experience, to whom was awarded a go 


ELF. 


74 E untold miseries that result 


*tion in early lite 
ted and cured. 
this assertion 


the new medica 


wublished by the PEABODY 


ITUTE, Boston, 
or 


hausted vitality, 
ality impaired by 
ation to business, 


may be restored and manhood regained. 


nd enlarged, just 


It is a standard medical work, the best in 


mt pee of great 
d and jewelled 
It con- 
Three 


ociation. 


. | hundred pages, more than 50 valuable prescriptions tor 
all forms of prevailing disease, the result of many years 


which is worth ten times the price of t 
in French cloth; price only $1, sent t 
The London Lancet says 
without this valuable book. 
benefactor.” 
An illustrated sample sent to all on 
for postage. 


Trial Bags, 


25 th 8, 30 ! 
. bag SELL, M. D., president of the Nati 
sociation. 

Address Dr. W. H. PAR- 
KER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, Mass. The author 
may be consulted on all dis- 
eases iequiring skill and 
experience. ly52 


60 Chromo, 
0c. U. 





Marble, Floral, Scroll 





land, Maine. 


of extensive and successful practice, either one of 


he book. Boand 
”y mail post. paid. 


“No person should be 
The author is a noble 


receipt of 6 cents 


The author refers, by permission, to Hon. P. A. BIS- 


ona. Medical As- 


HEAL 
THYSELF 


CARDS, in case, 


8. CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 52t51 


er day atheme. Samples worth $5 
$5 to 20 ll Address STINSON & Co.. Port 


b2té8y 
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pearance. 


2wi6 


Whee 


firm as a bu 


a's Eclipse 


vented. 
8000 in use. 


leading Railroads. The 


ceived hundreds of first premiums 
highest mention in Judges Centennial re- 
The New England 
‘air awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 


— at Philadelphia. 


1879. 


arms, suburban residences, or for irrigation, 

or any power purposes; apply for Circular to 

L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


First self-regulating solid wheel mill! in- 
Improved upon for 13 years. Over 
Adopted exclusively on 50 


It is noisless in operation. 
ilding in storm, and is ornamental in ap- 
All needing power for water supply on 


Winduul 


Eclipse has re- 
and 


RIVER 
LINE, 


Stands 


FALI 


rainage 


MAMMOTH 8TEAMI 
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ALL PERSONS 
SUFFICIENTLY 
mented with old styles of Spring Trusses, or 


Anh 


BRISTOL 


TOR- 


*s Steamboat Lines, | 
FARE REDUCED! 


$2.00 


(For Limited Tickets) 


To NEW YORK. 


“RS 


AND PROVIDENCE. 


are sufficiently disgusted with the unreliability and 
stench of elastic trusses, or who are in necd of a Com 
fortable Truss, are invited to callj'at No. 8, 
Hamilton Place, Room 10; and examine the 
Truss that fits like a glove and is worn with as little 
discomfort. Or send stamp for a circular te 


1334 MARVIN LINCOLN, Boston, 
NONPAREIL 


FARM & FEED MILLS 
The Cheapest and Best. 
Will Crush and Grind Any thing. 

Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


4teow38 Address L, J, MILLER, Cincinnati, 0 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 
SALEM, M 


ASS. 

Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD.—Well 
known throughout New England as the WHITEST 
FINEST, and BEST. 
LEAD PIPE, ot any size or thickness. 
— TAPE, in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2's to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 
on market prices for goods of equal quality. 

2 


Mass. 











AGENTS WANTED FORK THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—T#® wos? 
convenient article ever offered to Hi 


ouse- 
keepers. One Agent made @144.6T in ten 
dayr lo freight charges. 


Address, R. 8. HARTZELL & 00. 
336 South Third St., Philadelphia, 


26t35 





Express trains, connectin itl » ate » ’ 
Riv - vee hone ral as ~- Aye n the steamers at Yall 
Colony Depot, week days, at 6 P. M., (Sundays at 7 
P. M. 


Tickets, state-rooms and berths secured at No. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 
sts., and at Old Colony Depot. 


L. Ud. PALMER, Agt., J. BR. KENDRIC 
3 Old State House, Boston. 


NORWICH LINE. 
FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 


For Speed, Comfort and Safety, and avoid 
the Crowd common to lines running 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 
State Rooms &i.... -Berths free. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6 P. M., week days, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Steamers 


City of New York and City of Boston, 


OFFICES —205 yw Bay St.; Depot, foot of Sum. 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40,'North River, New 
York. 

Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 


x, Oat; 





youthful i 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Recipe Free for the speedy cure of Seminal Weak 
st Manhood, and all diseases brou 
Address DAVIDSON & 


ndiscretions. 


Naseau Street, New York. 


And NEW YORK at 
t on by 
co., 
52tze 


either way. 
JAS. H. WILSON, 
2 Vice President. 
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gant Cards, 


styles, with name, 10c; #0 
i 10c. Stamps taken. W. MOORE, 
Brockport, N. Y. 131387 


ONE DOLLAR 


C. KENDALL, 


Gen. Pass. Agent. 








New Style Cards, Lith’d in bright colors, 10c; 60 
Ag’ts Samp’s, 10c. Conn. Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


PROVIDENCE 





Spades. 


Cast Steel Hoes, Forks and Rakes, Ames’ Shovels and 
13t33 WALDO BROS., 57 Kilby 8t., Boston. 


the New 
STEAMERS 





Perfumed Gold, Snowflake, & Chromo Cards,name 
on & Lovers’ Puzzle 10c. C. E. Kay, New Haven,Ct 


MASSACHUS 
—aNpD— 





13836 
ORGANS #33: 
0 up. 
Daniel F. » 
52143 


ONLY $06, 
Watoett 


casting ip New York at 6 A. 
Fier 2 orth River, at 6 P. M., 





Lovely Chromo Cards, new 
name, 10c. Star Printing Co., N 


. out, with 


Tickets and Staterooms 
lord, Ct. 26t22 corner 


214 W 
Providence R. RK. Station. 





$777 





A Year and expenses to 


Address P. O. 


nts. 
COREY, Augusta, Me. 52t20 


Outfit Free. J. W. RICHARDSON, 


A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. 





LINE 


Boston & New York, 
seaplane exepted at 
and Magnificent 


ETTS 


RHODE ISLAND, 


M. Returning, 
eutuing te Bn a 


Biate street, and at Boston & 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN 














From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE JEW’S GIFT. 





BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 





A. D. 1200. 


The Abbot willed it, and it was done. 
They hanged him high in an iron cage 
For the spiteful wind and the patient sun 

To bleach him. Faith, twas a cruel age! 
Just for no crime they hanged him there. 
When one is a Jew, why, one remains 
A Jew to the end, though he swang in air 
From year to year in a suit of chains. 


*Twas May, and the buds into blossom broke, 
And the apple-boughs were pink and white : 
What grewsome fruit was that on the oak, 
Swaying and swaying day and night! 
The miller, urging his piebald mare 
Over the cross-road, stopped and leered ; 
But never an urchin ventured there, " 
For fear of the dead-man’s long, whité beard. 


A long, white beard like carded 
Reaching down to the very knee— 
Of a proper sort with which to pull 
A heretic Jew to the gallows-tree! 
Piteous women-folk turned away, 
Having no heart for such a ‘zi 
But the Blackbirds on the alder#pray 
For very joy of it seemed to sing. 


Whenever a monk went shuffling b 
To the convent over against the hill, 
He would lift a pitiless phone eye, 
And mutter, “The Abbott but did God's will!” 
And the Abbott himself slept no whit less, 
But rather the more, for this his deed : 
And the May moon filled, and the loveliness 
Of springtide flooded upland and mead. 


Then an odd thing chanced. A certain clown, 
On a certain morning breaking stone 
By the hillside, saw, as he — down, 
That the heretic’s long white beard was gone— 
£ haved as clean and close as you chocse, 
As close and clean as his polished pate! 
Like wildfire spread the marvelous news 
From the ale-house bench to the convent gate. 


And the good folk flocked from far and near, 
And the monks trooped down the rocky height: 
*T was a miracle, that was very cleer— 
The devil had shaved the Israelite! 
Where is the Abbot? Quick, tell! 
Summons him, knave, sdeath! ~~ ede 
The devil hath sent his barber from hell, 
Perchance there will be the devil to pay! 


Now, a lad that had climbed an alder-tree, 
The better to overlook the rest, 
Suddenly gave a shout of glee 
At finding a wondrous blackbird’s-nest 
Then suddenly flung it from his hand, 
For lo! it was woven of human hair, 
Plaited and braided, strand upon strand— 
No marvel the heretic’s chin was bare! 


Siience fell upon priest and clown, 
Each stood riveted in his place; 
The brat that tugged at his mother’s gown 
Caught the terror that blanched her face; 
Then one, a patriarch, bent and gray, 
Wise with the grief of years fourscore, 
Picked up his staff, and took his way 
By the mountain path to the Abbot’s door— 


And bravely told this thing of the nest, 
How the birds had never touched cheek or eye. 
But daintily plucked the fleece from the breast 
To build a home for their young thereby. 
“Surely, if they were not afeard 
(God's little choristers, free of guile!) 
To serve themselves of the Hebrew’s beard, 
It was that he was not wholly vile! 


“Perhaps they saw with their keener eyes 

The grace that we missed, but which God sees: 
Ah, but He reads all hearts likewise, 

The good in those, and rt oy in these, 
Precious is mercy, 0 my Lord!” 

Humbly the Abbot bowed his head, 
And making a gesture of accord— 

“What would you have? The knave is dead.” 


“Certes, the man is dead! No doubt 
Deserved to die; as a Jew, he died; 
But now he hath served the sentence out 
(With a dole or two thrown in beside,) 
Suffered all that he may of men— 
Why not earth him, and no more words?” 
Tne Abbot pondered, and smiled, and then— 
“Weill, well! since he gave his beard to the birds!” 


a 





Che Story Celler. 





TOM CONLAN’S TRYSTE. 


BY LETITIA M’CLINTOCK. 





‘‘Spake the words afther me, Mary; sure 
they’re gey an’ easy. Come now, darlin’, 
this is what ye’re to say, taking my han’, and 
lookin’ me in the face: 

“TI gie to thee my plighted troth, 
My faith, an’ troth an’ my right han’,— 
That if you'll marry nae ither woman, 
Then I will marry nae ither man.” 


A couple who were poor, as their coarse 
dress testified, but rich in youth and love, 
stood close together on the chapel road, half- 
way between Massmount and the little village 
of Tamney, so engrossed with each other that 
they did not notice the groups of men in grey 
frieze, and women in scarlet homespun, who 
passed by. 

It was invue dead of winter, and piercing 
winds swept aci °s the Lough, causing the 
dark water to crasn upon the shingle almost 
at their feet. Masses of heavy clouds hung 
low in the heavens, resting on the gigantic 
mountains on the further side of Mulroy; the 


boats that had conveyed art of the congre a- 
tion to mass were dahcing up ana down at Toe 


end of the pier beyond the chapel, and their 
passengers were assembling in the graveyard, 
which bristled with rude, black wooden 
crosses. 

The chapel, a large, plain building, had in 
itself nothing to attract the eye, but its situa- 
tion on a mount overhanging the Lough was 
picturesque in the extreme. . 

Women were keening, their piteous wail 
rising above the wind, and the bell was toll- 
ing. for a coffin was being carried into the 
graveyard. 

This was the reason that the horses were 
still fastened in along row to rings in the 
wall; thatthe empty boats rocked at the pier, 
and that our young couple lingered in the dis- 
tance. 

The youth must needs accompany the party 
to the last boat, his home lying beyond the 
hills that loomed so darkly on the opposite 
side of the Lough. He heard the women keen 
and clap their hands; he heard the ominous 
tolling of the bell—but he heeded these sad 
sounds very little; his heart was warm with 
love, and his hopes brightened the gloomy 
landscape. 

He was so young! It did not grieve him 
to think that he must live in an obscure corner 
of Donegal all his life—that he must work 
hard winter and summer, and that the best 
fare he could hope to earn would be oaten 
cake and buttermilk, potatoes and salt her- 
ring, with a morsel of bacon on Sundays and 
holidays. — he did not look forward at 
all, but was satisfied with the present, so long, 
at least, as Mary’s plump hand lay in his 
own. 

‘‘Weel, dear, ye hanna said the words yet,” 
said he, bending his handsome head to look 
under the hood of the cloak at her downcast 
face. ‘Sure, Mary, you like meP The 
whole townland o’ Tamney allows that we're 
sweethearts, an’ it’s true we ha’ been speaking 
since we were that big,” putting his hand on a 
level with Mary’s shoulder. 

“Ay, Tom, dear knows I like you!” replied 
the maiden, glancing at him with a charming 
mixture of affection and coquetry in her gray 
eyes. She knew she was bonnie in the esti- 
mation of the country youths, who always pre- 
ter her style of good looks, viz., red cheeks, 
black hair, and sturdy, well-rounded figure, 
to the most intellectual or refined beauty. 

‘*Mick Scanlon and that Duggan boy has 
been trying to spake to me, an'I wouldn’t 
look at ane o’ them; but I’m time enough— 
sure I’m weel done for wi’ the mistress; din- 
na be for marrying yet, Tom.” 

“God send me patience!” ejaculated the 
wooer; ‘‘that’s what you've said any time 
these four year, when I fleeched you to fix the 
day. It’s aye ‘the mistress,’ an’ ‘ye couldna’ 
think on laving the mistress.’ I know Mrs. 
MCGarvey’s gude. an’ very gude, an’ we've a 
right to respect her, for she showed you great 

titude, but she wouldna’ be agin your tak- 
ing me at last an’ at long.” 

‘*No, then, that’s nae word o’ a lie,” said a 
cheerful voice, and Mrs. McGarvey joined 
them. She was a pleasant-looking middle- 
aged woman, whose comfortable dress told of 
easy circumstances. 

Mary had never had any other mistress, or, 
indeed, any other mother. Exactly eighteen 
years previously, the good woman, going out 
to her cow-house one evening, had discovered 
a small bundle lying near her threshold. A 
pitiful wail proceeded from the bundle, which 
she unfolded, and saw little Mary, so en- 
feebled by cold and hunger that she could 
scarcely ery. 

The widow carried the poor foundling into 
the kitchen, and fed and clothed it before her 
vast, warm chimney. Her youngest child was 
almost the same age as the stranger; she 
nursed them together. The child turned out 

ful. She loved her mistress and the 
children dearly, and tried to serve them in 
every way. She worked indefatigably—milk- 
ed the cows, made the butter, knitted the 
socks, and patched the well-worn garments of 

Joe and Willie, Ann and Matty. 

She was ten years old when Joe went to 
America, and Mrs. McGarvey found it neces- 
sary to hire a lad to herd, and make himself 
otherwise useful on the farm. Tom Conlan, 
then a little fellow of twelve years old, was 
the son of a small farmer who lived across the 
water, almost opposite Massmount in a 
straight line, but a considerable distance away 
among the hills. Tom's father was glad to 
let one of his large family begin to earn 
wages, so the boy became Mrs. McGarvey’s 
servant and Mary’s companion. A dear 
friendship arose between the two children, 
which gradually, as the years went on, 
ripened into something more tender than 
friendship. 

When Tom was eighteen he was summoned 
home to the farm across the water. One of 
his brothers was dead, the other to 
Ameica, and he was required to assist fis fath- 
er in working the little farm. He then asked 

ary to marry him, and in reply she said she 
loved him dearly, but could not think of leav- 
er slew ium ets Over and wer 

» daring two ollowing years, 

y cote fh suitor made his way to Tam- 

ney, to ask the same question, and to receive 

the same answer ; but he was now resolved to 


make a last appeal to the young girl’s affec- 
tion, and should she remain obdurate, to 
4g ten to break the net she had cast over 
im. 

**You see, Mary, my father says we maun 
hae a woman in the house; there’s twa Pigs 
now, an’ a big whean o’ turkeys, forbye the 
hens to look aher, an’ we'er ain meat to make 
ready, an’ he’s aye threeping on me to get 
married. If I dinna bring a wife to the house, 
he’ll hire a servant.” 

Mary was beginning her usual excuse, when 
Tom interrupted her indignantly : 

“If you say ‘no,’ this time, Mary, I'll never 
ax you again. By the Blessed Virgin and all 
the saints—” 

‘‘Whisht, then, whisht!” cried Mrs. Mc- 
Garvey, laying her hand on his arm; ‘‘Mary 
will no say thon foolish word. Where would 


she get a boy like yoursel’? Not in the 
townland o’ Tamney, I’m thinking. An’ I 


maun die some day an’ lave her; she be to 
look out for a wee spot of her ain then.” 

The kind woman turned from the lover to 
her dear foundling, and said fondly : 

**Ay, dear, you ha’ beena good daughter 
to me since the day I found you a wee starved 
crathure at my door-stane, an’ I know you'd 
stop wi’ me if I said the word; but I dinna 
say it, Mary. You maun join the world (i. e. 
marry) soon or syne; better soon nor syne! 
Take this decent boy, that likes you weel, an’ 
has the snug place to take you till, an’ my 
blessing go wi’ you !” 

With ter gray eyes somewhat dimmed, 
Mary’ kissed her mistress, and then restored 
her hand to Tom’s hearty clasp : 

‘I spake the words now,” she said. 

Oo 5 
. “ s faith: a oes a han’,— 


That if you’ll marry nae ither woman, 
Then I will marry nae ither man.” 


‘There it’s for you. Now, yours to me!” 

Tom plighted his faith to her with earnest- 
ness. 
*‘Dinna break it!” cried she, gaily. ‘‘Din- 
na be slipping awa’ before the wedding-day. 
He’s plenty to say anent my promise, Mrs. 
McGarvey, but maybe it’s himsel’ will rue, an’ 
be off to America.” 

And she glanced laughingly, but with a 
well-satisfied expression, in the young farm- 
er’s handsome face. 

Tom did not smile at her banter; he 
seemed too thoroughly in earnest to jest. 

‘“*I strange very much that you'd be that 
foolitch, Mary. I'll be with you, as sure as 
that day dawns.” 

During their conversation the funeral ser- 
vice had been performed, and the boats had 
all set out from the pier. The rough country 
ponies had been unfastened from the rings in 
the wall, and, a man and woman upon each, 
were being ridden homeward as fast as their 
double burdens would admit; for the piercing 
wind had fallen, and the heavy clouds were 
coming down in snow. 

‘‘Come to dinner wi’ us, an’ we'll fix the 
day, an’ notice his reverence, Father Dan,” 
said Mrs. McGarvey. 

So Tom dined at Tamney, and before long 
everything was arranged. The wedding was 
to take place on the following Wednesday. 
The snow was still falling thickly, when ‘Il’om 
tore himself away, and, much against the ad- 
vice of his friends, set out for the ferry. He 
declared that they had no reason to fear for 
him; that he knew the way well, and must 
certainly get home that evening, as he would 
have little enough time to prepare for his 
bride’s fitting reception. 

The snow was several feet in depth next 
morning, but notwithstanding outward gloom 
and cold, the preparations went on merrily. 
Mrs. Mec‘Swarvey hired a fiddler; she unhook- 
ed her finest flitch of bacon from the beam be- 
fore the kitchen fire; she ordered a piece of 
beef, and she sent her son to a shebeen house 
to bespeak a huge jar of poteen. 

Wednesday morning arrived, and found a 
blithe stir in the farm-house. The boys and 
girls, friends of the bride, who were to accom- 
pany her to chapel, were there in their Sun- 
day dress. They had come singing and jok- 
ing over the crisp snow, now so frozen as to 
afford pleasant walking; and as they looked 
round at Mrs. McGarvey’s bountiful prepara- 
tions, and complimented Mary upon her Cress 
and her good looks, they began to wonder 
that the bridegroom did not appear, for the 
bridal train could not set out for Massmount 
until he came. 

So great had been the bustle all the morn- 
ing that Mrs. McGarvey had forgotten to 
milk the cows at the usual hour; she now re- 
paired to the cow-house, with her gown tuck- 
ed up, and carrying the piggin and milk-can. 
Poor Mary, a little annoyed by the remarks 
of the young people, found out her where- 
abouts, and followed her. 

‘I cannot help stranging that Tom’s not 
here yet,” was her mistress’s greeting. 

‘*Ay, that’s what they’re all saying,” replied 
the bride, letting a tear fall upon the fine 
wihiiew siWlwewe of bee 11 Lew mntd 

‘‘Dinna tak’ on, dear,” said Mrs. McGar- 
vey, observing the signal of distress; ‘‘dinna 
take on, for he'll be here ina wee minute, 
surely.” 

‘There he is, coming to the byre,” cried 
Mary, in avery different tone. 

‘Where, dear?” asked the mistress, look- 
ing up, bewildered. 

**Why, there—there in the doorway.” 

“I dinna sce him; there’s nobody there, 
Mary, darling.” 

‘*No, for he’s just gone awa’ to the house, 
an’ he dinna speak to me,” said Mary, half- 
uzzled, half-angry. ‘‘It that’s the way with 
om, there’s plenty ither boys as would be 
roud—” 

‘‘Whisht, dear,” interrupted Mrs. McGar- 
vey; ‘‘we’ll gae into the house an’ hear what 
he has to say for himself.” 

Mary stood in thelively kitchen like one 
utterly lost in painful bewilderment. 

**What is it, jewel ?” asked her mistress. 
‘*What ails you, Mary ?” cried the guests, 
crowding round her. 

‘*Tom was in thou corner amang ye all 
whenI came in; what gars him hide from 
me? I can tell him I'll no tak’ it too weel}” 
said Mary, wrapping her arms in her new 
shawl, since she had no apron to twist. 

“Tom? Why, girl, he dinna come in at 
all at all. You can search if you plaze, but 
we'll hold you Tom isna in this house,” re- 
plied the young people with one voice. 

‘*There again!” cried she. ‘There, stand- 
ing at the dresser.” 

All followed the direction of her eyes, but 
saw nothing. Fear laid his chilly hand upon 
the company, and there was a dead silence un- 
til Mary drew a long breath, and sobbed : 

‘‘He’s gone, now; the blessed saints pre- 
serve us! Something has happened to Tom.” 

So saying she sank upon the creepie in the 
chimney-corner, and cried bitterly. 

A message was sent to the priest to tell 
him that there could be no wedding that day, 
and then the neighbors consulted what was to 
be done next. They were much frightened, 
but did not like to lose the good dinner, and 
it would be asin to leave the jar of poteen un- 
drunk; so they decided on staying to console 
the bride. 

Just then steps came to the door, and Tom's 
father and uncle appeared. They came to 
ask if anything had been heard of Tom, for 
they bad not seen him since the Sunday morn- 
ing when he set out for chapel, saying he 
meant to spend the day at Mrs. McGarvey’s. 
They had not felt uneasy until Tuesday, 
thinking that he rig) ete been prevailed 
upon to remain at Tamney until the snow 
should cease to fall; but when Tuesday 
dawned brightly, and tho ground was frozen 
hard, they began to wonder at his non-arrival. 

The whole assembly spoke together, relat- 
ing the events above described, and poor 
Mary continued to weep. 

“He's met with an unfair death—my son’s 
no more,” said the father. ‘‘Come, Dan,” 
(to his brother) ‘‘we maun raise the counthry 
an’ mak’ a search for him. God comfort you 
an’ me baith, my lass !” 

And laying his horney hand on the poor 
girl’s head, he departed with dejected steps. 

The dinner was eaten, and the whiskey 
drunk, and the guests, ina merry condition, 
went off to a neighbor’s barn, taking the fid- 
dler with them. 

Mary put on her working dress, and helped 
her mistress to wash the dishes. 

During the rest of the week, Tom appeared 
to her once or twice a day; he never remain- 
ed very long, not more than a minute or two, 
and continued to be invisible to others. The 
boatman declared he had rowed him across 
Moross Ferry on Sunday evening, and had 
watched him climb the mountain road, and 
disappear over the crest of the hill; but there 
all trace of him was lost, and inquiry was alike 
in vain. 

On Saturday, however, a rapid thaw set in, 
and in a lonely part of the road where the 
snow had drifted, Tom’s body was found. 
Whether he had succumbed to sudden illness, 
or feeling weary had sat down to rest and 
been overtaken with drowsiness, would now 
never be known. 

He had a decent wake and funeral, and was 
buried in Massmount with much keening and 
ery of plover, and clanging of the bell, and it 
was hoped that his poor soul would now have 


rest. 

But Mary pined away. Still in the glow of 
the evening fireside, in the byre, and in the 
field, he came to her, and her only. 

She put on her cloak one day, and went to 
—- his aon =o Dan. 

3. aren ge angrily at you, 
my poor girl?” asked the good priest, when 
he had listened attentively to her story. 

“Na, na, yer Tom couldna look 


reverence, 
angry et me; but whiles he looks dull like, 
an’ whiles in a troubled way.” 

‘*There’s i 


on his mind that’s 





him to tell you what’s on his mind. If he 
catches hold of the book he'll speak ; but any- 
way, you will see him no more.” 

ary took Father Dan's advice. The next 
time appeared, she held out the book, and 
said : 


‘Tom, dear, for the love of God tell me 
what's keeping you frae your rest ?” 

The spectre moved og A omg while 
she continued to hold out book, and his 
eyes were fixed anxiously upon her face. 

“You couldna keep the promise, Tom, 
dear,” she faltered, trembling with agitation. 
“I wish you could get to your rest! I release 
you frae your troth.” 

As she said the words a smile seemed to 
brighten Tom’s face, and while she go up- 
on him the appearance gradually faded, and 
was seen no more. But Mary drooped and 
pined, and died within the year. 

There came a day in bleak November, 
when the Tamney women meeting one an- 
other, asked : 

‘‘Have you heard that Mrs. McGarvey’s 
Mary hes just got to her rest ?” 

**Ay, neighbor; Godsend she has made a 
gude change the day !” 


KITTY’S FORTY. 


It doesn’t do men any good to live apart 
from women and children. ji never knew a 
boys’ school in which there was not a tendency 
to rowdyism. And lumbermen, sailors, fish- 
ermen, and all other men that live only with 
men, are proverbially a half bear sort of peo- 
ple. Frontiersmen soften down when women 
and children come—but I forget myself; it is 
the story you want. 

Burton and Jones lived in a shanty by 
themselves. Jones was a married man, but 
finding it hard to support his wife in a down- 
east village, he had emigrated to northern 
Minnesota, leaving his wife under her father’s 
roof, until he should be able to make a start. 
He and Burton had gone into partnership, and 
had ‘*pre-empted a town site” of three hundred 
and twenty acres. 

There were perhaps twenty families scat- 
tered sparsely over this town-site at the time 
my story begins and ends, for it ends in the 
same week in which it begins. 

The partners bad disagreed, quarreled and 
divided their interests. The land was all 
shared between them except one valuable 
forty-acre piece. Each ot them claimed that 
piece of land, and the quarrel had grown so 
high between them that the neighbors expect- 
ed them ‘‘to shoot at sight.” In fact, it was 
understood that Burton was on the forty-acre 
piece. determined to shoot Jones if he came, 
and Jones had sworn to go out there and 
shoot Burton, when the fight was postponed 
by the unexpected arrival of Jones’ wife and 
child. 

Jones’ shanty was not finished, and he was 
forced to forego the luxury of fighting his old 
partner, in his exertions to make wife and 
baby comfortable for the night. For the 
winter sun was surrounded by ‘‘sun dogs.” 
Instead of one sun there were four, an oc- 
currence not uncommon in this latitude, but 
one which always boded a terrible storm. 

In his endeavors to care for his wife and 
child, Jones was mollified a little, and half re- 
gretted he had been so violent about the piece 
of land. But be was determined not to be 
backed down, and he certainly would have to 
sboot Burton or be shot himself. 

When he thought of the chance of being 
killed by his old partner, the prospect was not 
pleasant. He looked wistfuliy at Kitty, his 
two-year-old child, and dreaded that she 
would be left fatherless. Nevertheless, he 
wouldn’t be backed down. He would shoot 
or be shot. 

While the father was busy cutting wood, 
and the mother was busy otherwise, little 
Kitty managed to get the shanty door open. 
There was no latch as yet, snd her prying lit- 
tle hands easily swung it back. A gust of 
cold air almost took away her breath, but she 
caught sight of the brown grass without, and 
the new world seemed so big that the little 
feet were fain to try and explore it. 

She pushed out through the door, caught 
her breath again, and started away down the 
path bordered by sere grass and the dead 
stalks of the wild sunflower. 

How often she had longed to escape from 
restraint and paddle out into the world alone! 
So out into the world she went, rejoicing in 
her liberty, in the blue sky above, and the 
rusty prairie beneath. She would find out 
where the path went to, and what there was at 
the end of the world! What did she care if 
her nose was blue with cold, and her chubby 
hands red as beets. Now and then she paus- 
ed to turn her head away from the rude 
blast, a fore-runner of the storm; but having 
gasped a moment, she quickly renewed her 
brave march in search of the great unknown. 


The mother missed her, and supposed that 
Jones, who could not get enough of tne conus 


society, had taken the little one out with 
him. 

Jones, poor fellow, sure that the darling 
was safe within, chopped away until that aw- 
ful storm broke upon him, and at last drove 
him, half smothered by snow and half frozen 
with cold into the house. When there was 
nothing left but retreat he had seized an arm- 
ful of wood and carried it into the house with 
him, to make sure of having enough to keep 
his wife and Kitty from freezing in the com- 
ing awfulness of the night, which now settled 
down upon the storm-beaten and snow-blinded 
world. 

It was the beginning of that horrible storm 
in which so many people were frozen to death, 
and Jones had fled none too soon. 

When once the wood was stacked by the 
stove, Jones looked around for Kitty. He 
had not more than inquired for her, when fa- 
ther and mother each read in the other’s face 
the fact that she was lost in this wild, dashing 
storm of snow. 

So fast did the snow fall, and so dark was 
the night, that Jones could not see three feet 
ahead of him. He endeavored to follow the 
path which he thought Kitty might have 
taken, but it was buried in snow drifts and he 
soon lost himself. 

He stumbled through the drifts, calling out 
to Kitty in his distress, but not knowing 
whither he went. After an hour of despair- 
ing wandering and shouting, he came upon a 
house, and having rapped on the door, he 
found himself face to face with his wife. 

He had returned to his own bouse in his be- 
wilderment. 

When we remember that Jones had not 
slept for the two nights preceding this one, on 
account of his mortal quarrel with Burton, 
and he had now been beating against an arctic 
hurricane, and tramping through treacherous 
billows of snow for an hour, we cannot won- 
der that he fell over his own threshold in a 
state of extreme exhaustion. 

Happy for him that he did not fall bewil- 
dered on the prairie, as many another poor 
wayfarer did on that fatal night! 

As it was, his wife must needs give up the 
vain little searches she had been making in the 
neighborhood of the shanty. She had now a 
sick husband, with frozen hands, and feet and 
face, to care for. Every minute the ther- 
mometer fell lower and lower, and all the 
heat the little cook-stove in Jones’ shanty 
could give would hardly keep them from freez- 
ing. 

Burton had stayed upon that forty-acre lot 
all day, waiting for a chance to shoot his old 
partner Jones. He had not heard of the ar- 
rival of Jones’ wile, and eo he concluded that 
his enemy had proved a coward and had loft 
him in possession, or else that he meant to 

lay him some treacherous trick on his way 
ome. 

So Burton resolved to keep a sharp look- 
out. But he soon found that impossible, for 
the storm was upon him in all its fury. He 
tried to follow the path, but he could not find 
it. 

Had he been less of a frontiersman he must 
have perished there, within a furlong of his 
own house. But in endeavoring to keep the 
direction of the path he heard a smothered 
cry, and then saw something rise up covered 
with snow, and fall down again. Hie raised 
his gun to shoot it, when the creature uttered 
another wailing cry so human that he put 
down his gun and went cautiously forward. 

It was a child. 

He did not remember that there was such a 
child among all the settlers in Newton. But 
he did not stop to ask questions. He must 
without delay, get himself and the child, too, 
to a place of safety, or both would be frozen. 

So he took the little thing in his arms and 
started through the drifts. And the child put 
its little icy fingers on Burton’s rough neck, 
and muttered ‘‘papa!” And Burton held her 
closer and fought the snow more courageous- 
ly than ever. 

He found the shanty at last, and rolled the 
child in a buffalo robe while he made a fire. 
Then when he got the room a little warm, he 








took the little thing upon his knee, dipped her 
aching fingers in cold water, and her 
what her name was. 


*‘Kitty,” she said. 

‘‘Kitty,” he said; ‘‘and what else ?” 

“Kitty,” she answered, nor could he find 
out any more. 

‘*Whose Kitty are you ?” 

“Your Kitty,” she said. For she had 
known her father but that one day, and now 
she believed that Burton was he. 

Burton sat up all night and stuffed wood 
into his impotent little stove to keep the baby 
from hgge be death. Never having had to 
do with children, he firmly believed that 
Kitty, sleeping snugly under blankets and 
buffalo robes, wonld freeze if he should let 
the fire subside in the least. 


storm had abated. It was forty d 8 cold, 
but knowing that somebody must be mourn- 
ing Kitty for dead, he wrapped her in skins, 
and with much difficulty reached the nearest 
neighbor's house, suffering only a frost-bite on 
his nose by the way. 

‘That child,” said the woman to whose house 
he had come, ‘‘is Jones. I seed ’em take 
her outen the wagon day before yesterday.” 

Burton looked at Kitty in perplexity, then 
he rolled her up ain and started out. 
‘Traveling like mad,” the woman said as she 
watched him. 

When he reached Jones’ he found Jones 
and his wife sitting in utter wretchedness by 
the fire. They were both sick from grief, 
and unable to move out of the house. Kitty 
they had given up for buried alive under 
some snow-mound. They would find her 
when spring should come and melt the snow 
covering off. 

When the exhausted Burton came in with 
his bundle of buffalo skins they looked at him 
with amazement. But when he opened it and 
let out the little Kitty, and said : 

“Here, Jones, is this yer Kitty ?” Mrs. 
Jones couldn't think of anything better than 
to scream. 

And Jones got up and took his old partner's 
hand and said, ‘‘Burton, ole fellow!” and 
then choked up and sat down, and cried help- 
lessly. 

And Burton said, ‘‘Jones, ole fellow, you 
may have that forty-acre patch. It came 
mighty nigh makin’ me the murderer of that 
little Kitty's father.” 

‘No! you shall take it yourself,” cried 
Jones,” if I have to go tc Jaw to make you.” 

And Jones actually deeded his interests in 
the forty acres to Burton. But Burton trans- 
ferred it all to Kitty. 

That is why this part of Newton is called 
to day ‘‘Kitty’s Forty.” 





| General Miscellany. 


For the New England Farmer. 
NORTH CONWAY IN OCTOBER. 





What grand repose on al! these serried hills! 
Along their sides the shadows come and go 
Silent as thought. The golden sunlight fills 
Their emerald hollows tinged with Autumn glow. 


Along their base the birch and maple gleam 
With all the glorious sisterhood of tints; 

The dark green pines and firs like guardians seem, 
That, wandering hither, leave their sombre prints. 


Down from their brows the cooler breezes creep, 
Bearing some lingering tones of Summer days, 

Too swiftly lost along time’s rushing sweep 
With other treasures from our pleasant ways. 


Now velvet soft, now bright with sunlight spent 
So lavishly from out the cloud-flecked skies, 

Filling the waiting heart with deep content— 
This is your mission to our care-dimmed eyes, 


Ye bid the soul forget all meaner things, 

Pride, passion, lust of gain and fame’s allure, 
And give to crippled fancy fresher wings 

To mount again where all is calm and pure. 


These are the lessons at your feet I learn 
Ye patriarchs, who mock man’s proudest aim! 
Whose untrod sides with Autumn glory burn 
Till mingled heaven and earth your beauty claim! 
a ae 
October. 1880. 





FEMALE HEROISM. 


A BShort Account of Some Brave Deeds by 
Women. 


In October, 1877, the brigantine Moorburg 
left Foochoo, in China, for Melbourne, carry- 
ing four seamen, oe, mate, and last, but 
by no means least, the captain’s wife, who was 
a little delicate woman, and her baby. ‘They 
had not gone far on their voyage ere all the 
crew fell sick, and one after another died. 
The mate did not succumb entirely, but be- 
came reduced to a skeleton, and was incapa- 
ble of doing much; while the captain himself 
was almost in as miserable a plight, his legs 
having swollen tremendously, and his body 
being a mass of sores. His wife alone held 
up under the terrible heat, although she had 
nursed the sick till they needed nursing no 
longer, had looked well to her baby’s needs, 
and done duty at the wneel in regular watches, 
and taken her share of seaman’s work beside. 
To make matters worse, the ship sprung a 
leak, which the captain luckily was able to 
stop, and eventually the Moorburg got into 
Brisbane harbor, half full of water, with two 
sick men on board as her crew, a!l told, and a 
woman at the helm, the gallant woman bring- 
ing not only the ship but her baby safe into 
port. 

Some time in 1871 a woman named Theresa 
Maria, dwelling in the village of Fratel, on 
the frontier of Portugal and Spain, on the 
way across the fields with her busband’s din- 


ner, was told by a shepherd boy that he had 
s€€n a woul pruwing avour. “Mores & Me 


| 
seen one in her life, she put down her basket, 
and directed by the lad, climbed to a high 
place, and, looking eagerly around, descried 
the animal in the act of devouring a lamb. 
Thinking to scare the brute from its prey, the 
boy shouted at it, and pelted it with stones, 
so infuriating the wolf that it left its meal un- 
finished and made for its disturber, jumping 
up at the little fellow’s face, tearing the flesh, 
and then pulling him to the ground. What 
did the horror-stricken onlooker do—run 
away? Notshe. Picking up a large stone, 
she rushed on the beast and seized hold of 
him. In vain he bit and tore her flesh; the 
undaunted woman contrived to keep his throat 
closely enfolded by her left arm, while she 
battered his head with the stone, and at length 
killed him. Meanwhile, the villagers had been 
alarmed, and came hurrying to her aid, armed 
with guns, sticks, and stones, meeting Theresa 
on her way home covered with blood from 
terrible wounds in her face, arms, and hands. 
They carried her to the hospital at Niza, 
where, pitiful to tell, she expired exactly a 
month afterward, consoled in her dying hours 
with believing that she had not sacrificed her 
life in vain. A false belief, alas! for the 
shepherd-boy died of hydrophobia a day or 
two after his lamented deliverer. 

Courageous in another way was a woman of 
the Commune, who during that terrible rising 
had worked day and night in the hospital, as- 
sisting a certain surgeon, whose services were 
freely rendered to men with whose cause he 
had no sympathy. When the insurrection was 
quelled, the doctor was arrested and marched 
off to be tried by drum-head court-martial. 
As he approached the door of the tribunal, he 
met his late female assistant coming out be- 
tween two soldiers. ‘‘Why, Adele!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘how came you here?” Looking 
hard at him, with unrecognizing eyes, she re- 
plied: ‘‘I don’t know you, sir;” a denial he 
set down to a fear of acknowledging the ac- 
quaintance of a doomed man. Not a little to 
his surprise, he got off and was set at liberty, 
to learn that Adele had been shot, and was on 
her way to death when she had repudiated all 
knowledge of him and forbore appealing to 
his aid, rather than compromise him, and ren- 
der his chance a desperate one. 

A poor servant girl of Noyon, in France, 
once proved herself a real heroine. A com- 
mon sewer of great depth had been opened 
for repairs, the opening being covered at 
night with some planking ; but those in charge 
of the operations neglected to place any 
lights near to warn wayfarers of the danger in 
their path. Four men returning home from 
work stepped on the planks, which being frail 
and rotten gave way under their weight, and 
precipitated them to the bottom. It was 
some time before anyone became aware of 
what had happened; and when the neonle 
gathered round, no man among the crowd was 
daring enough to respond to the frantic en- 
treaties of the wives of the entombed men by 
descending that foul and loathsome depth. 
Presently, a fragile-looking girl of seventeen 
stepped to the front, and said quietly ;—‘‘I’ll 
go down and try to save the poor fellows ;” 
and creatures calling themselves men were 
not’ ashamed to stand by and see Catherine 
Vasseur let down on her valiant but fearful 
mission. Then ensued a few long minutes of 
anxious suspense before the signal to haul up 
was felt, and two still breathing but uncon- 
scious men were, with the gallant girl, brought 
to the surface. Nigh exhausted as the effort 
had left her, the heroic maiden only stayed to 

in breath before descending again, regard- 
ess of the risk she ran. This second venture 
nearly proved fatal. Upon reaching the bot- 
tom of the sewer, and fastening a rope 
around one prostrate form, Catherine felt as 
though she were being strangled by an invisi- 
ble hand. Unfortunately, the rope round her 
own waist had become unfastened ; and when, 
after groping along the dripping, clammy 
wall, her hand touched it, she had not strength 
sufficient to pull it down. Dazed as she was, 
she still had her wits about her, and loosing 
her long hair, twisted the luxuriant tresses 
with the rope. The rope was hauled up; and 
pry ne crowd we the nay form 
of the brave young girl swinging by hair, 
and to all appearance oo * resh air and 
— administration of stimulants brought 

to consciousness, and the happiness of 
knowing that, if she had failed in saving all, 
her brave endeavors had restored three of the 
breadwinners to their families.—Chambers’ 
Journal. 





A Patuetic Histrory.—One of the most 
interesting and pathetic of volumes could be 
repared from the news reports of col- 
ber osions in England. The searchers 
in the colliery, after the recent terri- 
several affecting mem- 
men shut up in the fiery 
mine. On an old ventilation door was chalk- 
ed, ‘‘All alive at 3 o'clock. Lord have mercy 


us. Together praying for help.—Robert 
obneon.” In another part aie with 
chalk on a plank the words, in a bold, clear 


We are 


t two.” Another poor fellow, Michael 
mith, had scratched with a nail upon his wa- 
ter-bottle the following message to his wife: 
‘Dear t—There were forty of us al- 
together at 7 A. M. Some were singing 
hymns, but my thoughts were on my little 
ichael. It ht that him and I would 
meet in heaven at the same time! Oh! dear 
wife, God save you and the children, and pray 
for myself. Dear wife, farewell! My last 
thoughts are about you and the children. 
Be sure and learn the children to pray for me. 
Ob, what a terrible position we are in.” 
**Little ‘‘Michael” was the child he had left 
at home ill. It died on the day of the explo- 
sion.— New York World. 





“BLAOK TRACKERS” IN AUSTRALIA. 


The settlers of Victoria are so much vexed 
by bush rangers, who invariably disappear 
when they are ‘‘wanted,” that they have sent 
to Queensland for ‘‘black trackers.” That it 
should be necessary to go to Queensland to 
find blacks in possession of these faculties 
says not very much, perhaps, for our success 
in keeping the aboriginal alive. In England 
people may be inclin@l to rank the belief 
in the savage power of tracking with 
the belief in the hazel wand of the treasure- 
seeker or the explorer for wells. The clev- 
erness of the wild hunter is supposed to exist 
only in Cooper’s novels. In Australia it is 
very well known, by experience, that the 
blacks will recognize the tracks of a man they 
have not seen for years, and will hunt it over 
tracts of bush where the white man is lost. 
The great story of the sleuth-hound qualities 
of the Murri is, unfortunately, mixed up with 
a ghost. In the eyes of science, and perhaps 
of common sense, it is, therefore, a record of 
hallucination. The tale, however, has often 
been repeated, aud perhaps never contradict- 
ed, that a drunken old squatter, returning 
from market, saw sitting on a gate a man who 
had lately left his station and the colony for 
England. The squatter’s wife refused, of 
course, to believe that a man who was in Eng- 
land could be sitting on an Australian gate; 
but the squatter, after another interview with 
with the figure, consulted the local magis- 
trates. hey sent a ‘‘black tracker” to in- 
spect the spot, and his proceedings were not 
uninteresting. He first detected some mi- 
nute spots of blood on the top rail of the 
gate. He then walked to a neighboring 
pond, threw himself flat on the ground, and 
watched the surface of the water. After a 
few minutes he arose, threw a stone into the 
pond, and said: ‘You find white fellow 
there!” The pond was dragged, and the 
body of the white fellow was discovered in an 
advanced state of decomposition—which had 
made itself apparent to the keen senses of the 
black fellow. We need not go further intoa 
story of commonplace murder and clever con- 
cealment. Some points in the tale may not 
satisfy the skeptic, but it proves the strength 
of colonial belief in ‘black trackers.” 


= 





SOMETHING ABOUT BEES. 

The Egyptians exhibit great skill in their 
manner of cultivating bees. As the flowers 
and harvest are much earlier in Upper Egypt 
than in Lower, the inhabitants profit by the 
circumstances in regard to their bees. ‘They 
collect the hives of different villages on huge 
barges, and every proprietor attaches a pecu- 
liar mark to his bives. When the boat is 
loaded, the eonductors deseend the river 
slowly, stopping at all places where they can 
find pasturage for the bees. After having 
thus spent three months on the Nile the hives 
are returned to the proprietors, and, after de- 
ducting a small sum due to the boatman for 
having transported his hives from one end of 
the river to the other, he finds himeelf sud- 
denly enriched with a quantity of honey and 
wax, which is immediately sent to market. 
This species of industry procures for the 
Egyptian an abundance of production of the 
bee, which they export in considerable quan- 
tities to foreign lands. In the counties of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, England, where 
the moors are covered with a species of 
beather called ‘‘ling,” and which blossoms in 
August, covering these barren heaths with a 
beauty scarcely equaled in any other country, 


distant bee-keepers load their hives into 
wagons, and, having previously engaged 
quarters, farm them with the farmers who 


dwell on the confines of the moor. The hives 
are then conveyed to these ranges, where 
they remain a month or six weeks. Compar- 
atively empty hives when carried away are 
brought back full of honey, and many weak 
hives are thus enabled to winter over without 
loss, while the best ones have large quantities 
of honey and wax removed from them, the 
product of about two months in the year. 
The hum of the busy bees and the blooming 
of ling enliven a scene which, during the 
other ten months of the year appears but a 
dreary waste at the best, or a pasture for the 
hlack-fared breed of sheep, or a breeding 
piace for grouse, hares and foxes, and a 
hunting ground for England’s aristocracy. 
Of late years many of these moors have been 
inclosed, the lands have been cultivated, and 
they are now producing an abundance of po- 
tatoes, oats, barley and grass. 





SOMETHING ABOUT BABIES. 
English Superstition of New-Born Infants— 
The Groaning Cake. 

According to a Yorkshire notion, a new- 
born infant should be laid first in the arms of 
a maiden before anyone touches it; and in 
some places the infant’s right hand is left un- 
washed in order that he may gather riches. 
It is, too, considered very important by many 
that an infant should go up in the world be- 
fore it goes down. Thus, in Cleveland, says 
Mr. Henderson, if a child should be born in 
the top story of a house, for want of a flight 
of stairs one of the gossips will take it in her 
arms and mount atable, chair, cr chest of 
drawers before she carries it down stairs. 

In the North of England, when an infant 
for the first time goes out of the house, it is 
presented with an egg, some salt and a little 
loaf of bread, and occasionally a small piece 
of money—these gifts being supposed to in- 
sure that the child shall never stand in need 
of the common necessaries of life. In the 
East Riding of Yorkshire afew matches are 
added to light the child to Heaven. 

It was, too, in former times, customary, and 
the practice is not yet obsolete, to provide a 
large cheese and cake, and cut them at the 
birth of the child. These were called ‘‘the 
groaning cake and cheese,” and were distribut- 
ed among all the neighbors. 

In Yorkshire this cake is termed the ‘‘pep- 
per cake” anc in some localities the ‘‘sicken- 
ing cake.” It is the source of a species of 
divination, for being cut into small pieces by 
the medical man, it is divided among the un- 
married of the female sex, under the name of 
‘dreaming bread.” Each one takes a piece, 
places it in the foot of the left stocking and 
throws it over the left shoulder. This being 
done, they must retire to bed backward, with- 
out uttering a word, and those who are lucky 
enough to fall asleep before midnight are fav- 
ored with a sight of their future husband in 
their dreams. 





HOW A GIRL FASCINATES BIRDS. 


There resides in the vicinity of Harrisburg, 
Ohio—an out-of-the-way place in Hancock 
county, about three miles west of Mount 
Blanchard—a very remarkable child only five 
years old, who seems to have the power to 
charm birds at will. Her mother first no- 
ticed this strange fascination that the child 
possesses, about a year ago. The little girl 
was ont playing in the door yard amongst a 
bevy of snow-birds, and when she spoke to 
them they would come and light upon her, 
twittering with glee. On taking them in her 
hands and stroking them, the birds, instead of 
trying to get away from their fair captor, 
seemed to be highly pleased, and when let 
loose would fly away a short distance and im- 
mediately return to the child again. She 
took several of them into the house to show 
her mother, who, thinking she might hurt 
them, put them out-of-doors, but no sooner 
was the door opened than the birds flew into 
the room again, lit upon the girl's head, and 
began to chirp. The birds remained about 
the premises all winter, flying to the little girl 
whenever the door was opened. The parents 
of the child became alarmed, believing that 
this strange power was an ill omen, and that 
the much-dreaded visitor, Death was about to 
visit their home. But Death did not come; 
and during the past summer the child has had 
numerous pet birds. The child handles the 
birds so gently that a humming-bird once in 
her hand does not fail to return. Last winter 
a bevy of birds kept her company, and she 
played with them for hours ata time. Every 
morning the birds fly to her window, and 
leave only when the sun sinks in the west. 
The parents of the little girl are poor, super- 
stitious people, and have been reticent about 
the matter until lately, fearing that some 
great calamity was about to befall them. 





MUSICAL MICE. 


Some years ago, in my school days, myself 
and four brothers had a tutor. My father 
fitted up a room for us, which we called our 
school, wherein we had a piano, upon which it 
was the rule of our tutor to give myself, broth- 
ers, and two sisters lessons in music every 
day. You may suppose from this that the 
mee got some fearful thumping daily from 

ve rough lads alone. During our les- 
sons some of the higher (treble) notes of the 
piano began to stick—that is, they would not 
rise after being down. Our tutor 
said this was caused by dampness, and rec- 
ommended the instrument to be wheeled 
round to the fire at nights to cure these stick- 


notes. 
ut after trying this several nights, 
with no senile tortuird its ort our tutor was 
determined to give the piano a thorough clean- 


tonishment, under the treble notes two mice- 
nests, one of which had five young ones. The 
nests were made chiefly of silk taken from the 
ornamental wood-work in front of the piano, 
in which we had often been surprised to find 
holes, and my mother on several occasions ac- 
cused myself and brothers of pushing our 
fingers through the silk and making these 
holes. Now, the building of these nests must 
have been going on while we were — 
on the instrument, as we had heard severa 
times something, as we fancied, inside the 
piano making a gnawing noise, little dream- 
ing at the time that it was musical mice who 
were at the bottom of it all. — Chambers’s 
Journal. 





GOATS ON THE WHEEL. 


The most striking feature of the dairy ranch 
of F. 8. Clough, in San Mateo Canon, is the 
new dairy-house which Mr. Clough recently 
completed at a cost of $1,500. It is 18 by 36 
in ground dimensions, finished externally in 
rustic style, and inside is as trim and cleanly 
as the thrifty housewife’s ‘‘ best room.” The 
butter-room, an apartment 10 by 15 feet in 
dimensions, is as inviting as a parlor. The 
apparatus for handling the milk and making 
the butter is complete in every detail, and is 
designed throughout for the saving of labor. 
The churn holds fifty-two gallons of cream, 
and turns out from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of butter at each 
churning. It is worked by goat power, the 
appliances being a treading-wheel eighteen 
feet in diameter, which connects with and 
operates a shaft running into the dairy- 
house, and this in turn connecting with 
cog-wheels working the dashers. Mr. Clough 
says that the goats in operating the wheel 
indulge their natural propensities for climb- 
ing, and they apply themselves to the 
work with great gusto. The herd consists of 
some eight or ten animals, ranging from the 
grandmother and old ‘* Billy ” with the whisk- 
ers, down to the youngling not over a foot 
high. When released from their pens they 
one and all, great and small, run bleating for 
the wheel, and the only trouble to contend 
with thereafter is the excess of power which 
they are apt to give it in the course of their 
frolicsome gambols.—Lus Angeles ( Cal.) Ex- 
press. 





Ait and Fimor. 


From London Times. 


THE MUSICAL MI8S NEXT DOOR. 


O! hark to the strains of the jingling piano, 
Phat float like the wails of a gathering storm, 
Jingle, tink, tink, from eight in the morning; 
Kumble, dum, dump, till past two in the morn— 
Arpeggio, staccato, andante, tranquiilo, 
Con dolore, allegro, nix cum arouse— 
All of it fruit of the manipulation 
Of a music-struck miss in a neighboring house. 


I idolize music, from basa-drumes to bag. pipes; 
I drink in the strains of Apollo's sweet song; 
I worship Rossini, Beethoven and Verdi; 
For Auber and Weber I painfully long; 


But hear her maniacal interpretation 

Dingle dink, pingle pink, grumble grum, grump; 
Exquisite torture of auriculation 

loopey toop, pookey pook, plunky plunge, plump 





THE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A Boston Girl Who Thought 
Perfectly Charming. 


Philosophy 


A few days ago a Boston girl who had been 
attending the School of Philosophy at Con- 
cord, arrived in Brooklyn on a visit to a sem- 
inary chum. After canvassing thoroughly the 
fun and gum-drops that made up their educa- 
tion in the seat of learning at which their 
early scholastic efforts were made, the Brook- 
lyn girl began to inguire into the nature of the 
Concord entertainment. 

‘*And so you are taking lessons in philoso- 
phy. How do you like it ?” 

‘Ob, it’s perfectly lovely. It’s about 
science, you know, and we all just dote on 
science.” 

‘It must be nice. What is it about ?” 

‘*Tt’s about molecules as much as anything 
else, and molecules are just too awfully nice 
for anything. Ifthere’s anything I really en- 
joy, it’s molecules.” 

' “**Tell me about them, my dear. 
molecules?” 

“Oh, molecules! They are little 
things, and it takes ever so many of them. 
They are splendid things! Do you know 
there ain’t anything but what’s got molecules 
in it. And Mr. Cook is just as sweet as he 
can be, and Mr. Emerson, too. They explain 
everything so beautifully.” 


What are 


wee 


‘‘How I'd like to go there!” said the 
Brooklyn girl, enviously. 
“You'd enjoy it ever so much. They teach 


protoplasm, too; and, if there is one thing 
perfectly heavenly, it’s protoplasm. I really 
don’t know which I like best, protoplasm or 
molecules.” 

‘*Tell me about protoplasm. 
shuuld adure it.” 

‘Indeed you would. It’s just too sweet to 
live. You know it’s about how things get 
started, or something of that kind. You 
ought to hear Mr. Emerson tell about it. It 
would stir your very soul. The first time he 
explained protoplasm there wasn’t a dry eye 
in the house. We named our hats after him. 
This is an Emerson hat. You see the ribbon 
is drawn over the crown, and caught witha 
buckle and a bunch of flowers. Then you 
turn up the side with a spray of forget-me- 
nots. Ain't it just too sweet? All the girls 
in the school have them.” 

‘*How exquisitely lovely! 
more science.” 

“Oh! Talmost forgot about differentiation. 
I am really and truly positively in love with 
differentiation. It’s different from molecules 
and protoplasm, but it’s every bit as nice. 
And Mr. Cook! You should hear him go on 
about it! I really believe he is perfectly 
bound up init. This scarf is the Cook scart 
All the girls wear them, and we named them 
after him just on account of the interest he 
takes in differentiation.” 

**What is it, anyway ?” 

‘“‘This is mull, trimmed 
lace—” 

**T don’t mean that—that other.” 

“Oh! differentiation! ain’t it sweet? It’s 
got something to do with species. It’s the 
way you tell one hat from another, so you'll 
know which is becoming. And we learn all 
about ascidians, too. They are the divinest 
things. I’m absolutely enraptured with as- 
cidians. If I only had an ascidian of my 
own, I wouldn't ask anything else in the 
world.” 

**What do they look like, dear? Did you 
ever see one ?” asked the Brooklyn girl, deep- 
ly interested. 

“Oh, no; nobody ever saw one except Mr. 
Cook and Mr. Emerson; but they are some- 
thing like an oyster with a reticule hung on its 
belt. I think they are just heavenly.” 

“Do you learn anything else besides all 
these ?” 

“Oh, yes. We learn all about common 
philosophy and logic, and those common 
things like metaphysics, but the girls don’t 
care anything about those. We are just in 
ecstasies over differentiation and molecules, 
and Mr. Cook, and protoplasm and ascidians, 
and Mr. Emerson, and | really don’t see why 
they put in those vulgar branches. If any- 
body beside Mr. Cook and Mr. Emerson had 
done it we should have told him to his face 
that he was too terribly, awfully mean.” 

And the Brooklyn girl went to bed that 
night in the dumps because fortune had not 
vouchsafed her the advantages enjoyed by her 
friend, while the Boston girl dreamed of see- 
ing an ascidian chasing a molecule over a dif- 
ferentiated back fence with a club, for telling 
a protoplasm that his youngest had so many 
freckles on her nose that they made her cock- 
eyed.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


I know I 


Tell me some 


with Languedoc 





LIME-KILN PHILOSOPHY. 


‘*I war’ axed de odder day by one of our 
white citizens,” began Brother Gardner as the 
triangle ceased its noise, ‘‘if the Lime-Kiln 
Clab would do anyfing dis winter fur de cull’d 
poo’ of Detroit. De same queshun cum u 

las’ y‘ar, an’ my answer was de same. I shall 
have de same answer for de same queshun 
while I have my senses. I kin ‘member when 
dar was no poo’ funds. Den dar was no poo’ 
people to feed. Poo’ men knew dat dey mus’ 
work or starve, an’ dey worked. You 
couldn’t find ’em on co’ners, hangin’ round 
groceries or loafin’ onde docks. {[ war’ in dis 
city long ‘nuff befo’ it war’ popular to snuffle 
ober de poo’, an’ I nebber heard of a case of 
starvashun, or freezin’ to death. Go up and 
down de back streets now an’ you'll find loaf- 
ers, drunkards, brawlers, and spendthrifts by 
the score, no one carin’ fur de comin’ winter 
bekase de city will raise a big poo’ fund and 
take keer of dem. Loaferism, drunkenness 
an’ pauperism am increasin’ right ‘long, an’ 
de poo’ fund am responsible fur it. The man 
who works as hard as Ido, libes clus and 
dresses plainly has a right to ask me fur help 
if misfortin’ cums to him, an’ I am only doing 
my dooty to aid him; but de idea dat we 
must fill de stomachs an’ clothe de backs of 
people who drink an’ loaf an’ quarrel’and sot 
aroun’ on de fence am monstrously absurd. I 
won't do it. I won't gib one cent to no poor 
fund, nor will I raise my han’ to help full- 
grown people in health. It’s a sham from 
eand to eand. It am black mail on working, 
sabin’ men, an’I rebel. De biggest public 
fraud of de aige am public charity. It hasn't 
an argyment in it nor a reason to suppo’t it. 
Dat’s my solid opinion, an’ if de gusbin’ phil- 
umthropists doan’ like it, dey needn’t take it.” 





How we Love now.—Jones: ‘*How are 
ou, Brown? Haven’t seen you for an age.” 
rown: ‘‘No, we haven't met for months. 
By the way, you've lost your wife since I saw 
you last. v Terrible blow for 
you!” Jones: ‘‘Yes; very sad, wasn’ it? I 
can hardly realize at times that I’m married 




















Cole.—Half- 


. 


ing, and in Scag bs; ound, to our great as- 


again.” —Funny Folks. 
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‘“‘Apotpnus, my dear,” said she, ‘‘it’s 
nearly a year since you first began to call.” 
“Yes, I believe so,” nervously. ‘‘And we've 
talked about books and music every night.” 
**Y-y-e-s, I think so,” more nervous than be- 
fore. ‘Well, I, I—don’t you think a change 
would be agreeable?” ‘There was ‘‘a 
change” in a few weeks’ time. The pastor 
made it. 





A sricut little boy, who had been en- 
gaged in combat with another boy, was re- 
proved by his aunt, who told him he ought al- 
ways to wait until the other boy ‘‘pitched up- 
on him.” ‘*Well,” exclaimed the little hero, 
‘‘but if 1 wait for the other boy to begin, I’m 
afraid there won’t be any fight.” 





“Why, Franky !” exclaimed the mother at 
the summer boarding-house, ‘‘] never knew 
you to ask for a second piece of pie at home.” 
‘I knew ’t want no use,” replied Franky, 
quietly, as he proceeded with his pie-eating. 





‘*‘Wuart are your politics?” the chaplain of 
an Iowa penitentiary asked an intelligent 
looking convict. ‘I have not come out for 
anybody, yet,” replied the convict gazing 
placidly through the bars. 





Arter the choir of one of the churches in 
Ithaca had performed a rather heavy selection, 
the minister opened the Bible and began read- 
ing in Acts xx., ‘‘And after the uproar bad 
ceased.” 
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VEGETINE 


Purifies the Blood, Renovates and 
invigorates the Whole System. 


ITS MBIDICINAI PROPERTLES ARE 
Alterative, Tonic, Solvent and 
Diuretic. 





VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of 
carefully-selected barks, roots and herbs, and so 
strongly concentrated that it will effectually eradicate 
from the system every taint of Serofula, Serofu- 
Tumors, Cancer, Camcerous 
Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Syphi- 
litic Diseases, Canker, Faintnmess at the 
Stomach, and all diseases that arise from impure 
blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and Chronic 


lous Humor, 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal 
Complaints, can only be effectually cured through 
the blood. 


For Uleers and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, 
Pustules, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, 
Scaldhead, and Ringworm, VEGETINE has bever 
failed to effect a permanent cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Com- 
plaints, Dropsy, Female Weakness, Leu- 
corrhea, arising from internal ulceration, and ute 
rine diseases and General Debility, VRGETINE 
acis directly upon the causes of these complaints. It 
invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures 
ulceration and regulates the bowels 

For Catarrh, t yspepsia, Habitual Costive- 
ness, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Piles, Nervousness, and General Prostration 


Hieadache, 


(uticura 


Astonishing Cures of Itching, Sealy and 
Scrofulous Humors of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood of Children and Infants. 





CurTicurRA REMEDIES are simply elegant to use. 
They appeal to mothers and parents with great force. 
From infancy to old age they are equally successful, 
safe and reliable. CuricurA, a Medicinal Jelly, ar 
rests disease, eats away dead skin and flesh, allays in- 
flammation, itching and irritation, soothes and heals 
Skin Diseases, and Scalp Affections with Loss of Hair. 
It reproduces and beautifies the hair. Curicura Re- 
SOLVENT, the great Blood l’urifier, cleanses, purifies 
and eradicates all chronic and hereditary humors. 
CUTICURA MEDICINAL TOILBT SOAP, prepared from 
CUTICURA, cleanses, soothes, and heals diseased sur- 
faces, whitens, freshens, and beautifies the skin be. 
zone all praise. Itie an elegantly perfumed Toilet, 

ath and Nursery sanative. 





CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


Chas. Eayre Hinkle, Jersey City Heights, N. J., 
writes: “My son, a lad of twelve years, was completely 
cured ofa terrible case of eczema by the Cuticura 
Remedies. From the top of his head to the soles of 
his feet was one mass of scabs. Every other remedy 
and physician had been tried in vain.” 


; Fred. Rohrer, Esq., Cashier Stock Growers’ Nat 
ional Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, writes: “1 am so well 


pleased with its effects on my baby, that I cannot af 
ford to be without it in my house. It isa wonderful 





cure, and is bound to become very popular as soon as 
its virtues are known to the masses.’ 

J.8. Weeks, Esq., Town Treasurer, St Albans, Vt., 
says in a letter dated May 2ath: “it works to a charm 
on my baby’s face and head. Cured the head entirely, 
and has nearly cleaned the face of sores. I have rec 
ommended it to several, and Dr. Plant has ordered it 
for them.” 

CUTICURA REMEDIES r» prepared by WEEKS & 
POTTER, Chemists and Di uggists, 360 W ashington 
Street, Boston, and are for «ile by all Draggists. rice 
of CUTICURA, a Medicinal J« ly, «mall boxes, 50 cents; 
large boxes, $1. CuTICUcA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Puritier, @1 per bott! CUTICURA MEDICINAI 
TOILET SOAP, 2% cents CUTICURA MEDICINAI 
SHAVING SOAP, 18 cents; in bars tor Barbers and 
large consumers, 50 cents 

B* All mailed free on receipt of price. 





SANFORD’S 


RADICAL CURE 
FOR CATARRH. 


Rapid, Radical, Permanent. 
plete Treatment for $1 00. 


Com- 





Begin at the beginning. Cleanse the nasal pas 
sages. Remove the morbid coats of rotting and 
dead tiseue. Work upon these surfaces until the liv 
ing, wholesome membrane is reached, cleansed, 
disinfected, soothed, and healed. Then you have 
attacked and removed the cause. Méanwhile, by 
internal administration, drive from the blood the 
poison it delivers with every pulsation of the heart 
When all this is faithfully am Catarrh is con 
quered, you are cured. 

SANFORD’s RADICAL CURE consists of one bottle 
of the RApIcAL CuRE, one box of CATARRHAI 
SOLVENT, and one Improved Inhaler, all wrapped 
in one package, with Treatise and Directions, and 
sold by all druggists for $1 Ask for SANFORD'S 
RADICAL CURE, the most complete, instantaneous, 


and economical treatment in medicine 


General Agents, Weeks & Potter, Boston. 











Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Weak 





of the Nervous System, no medicine has ever 
given such perfect satisfaction asthe VeGETINK. It 
purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and pos 
sesses a controlling power over the nervous system. 

The remarkable cures effected by VEGHTINE have 
induced many physicians and apothecarirs whom we 
know, to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is the beat remedy yet discov 
ered for the above diseases, and is the only reliable 
BLOOD PURIFIER yet placed before the public 

T TSN WV. Y . 
VEGEHTIN EI 
PREPARED BY 

yO DW ii 
H. R. STEVENS, Boston, Mass. 


Vegetine is sold by all Druggists. 


2teopts 











CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES FAIL, 
as itacts directly on the Kidneys, Liver, and 
Bowels, restoring them at once to healthy a n. 
HUNT'S REMEDY is a safe, sure and spe ire, 
and hundreds have testified to having been cure« t 
when physicians and friends had given thet p to 
die. Do not delay, try at once HUNT'S REMEDY 


Send for pamphlet to 
wmM. b. CLARKE, Brovidence, R. + : 
cheapest. Ask your druggist for HUNT'S KEM- 
CDY. Take no other. 
ey 9 
BISHOP SOULE’S 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism) that can be preduced. For Rheu- 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 
on earth. 


Prices, 75 cents and &1.2! 
Will positively cure nine-tenths of the 
matism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, 
It has cured cases given up by physicians as incur- 


able. However hopeless you may feel, 

Test Bishop Soule’s Liniment at once. 

Except for Burns, Bruises, Toothache, Sore Throat, 
light sprains, and VERY MILD cases of the above dis 
eases, always procure the large bottles 

Large bottles, $1.50. Small bottles, 7 


s, 75 cents. 
All Druggists sell BISHOP SOULP’s LINIMENT, 
F. W. RYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston 
Hall. l2tf 











a THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaitl 
will be perfect: If they become clogged 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING.’ 


Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


are Soretapes because the blood is polsoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and al! thes« 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer 



















hougands have beencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more giadden your heart 


Why suffer longer from the torment 
of an aching back ? 
Why bear such distress from Con- 


stipation and Plies 
Wh be so ; because of dis- 


y 
ordered urine ‘ 
Kipney-Wort will cure you. Try @ pack 
age at once and be satisfied 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has tt, or will get # Jor 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


§ (Wit sen post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


oe he Ke Kt 


Li id 
In qui to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase a 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 
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cCOLLINs and Sore Lungs, Coughs and 
Colds, Weak Back, Stomach, 

| VOLTAIC p— fat Te Bowels, Dyspepsia, Shoot 
PLA RS ing Pains through the Loins 
STE and Back, Spasms or Fits, and 
| Nervous, Muscular, and Spinal Affectiona, relieved 
} and cured when every othe? plaster, liniment, lotion, 
|} and electrical appliance fails 8 for COLLINS’ 
VoLTaAic ELecrTkic PLASTERS. Only 25 cents 4145 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM. 


OF LYNN, MASS. 





DISCOVERER OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
a 





| For all Female Complaints. 


This preparation, as its name signifi ‘ of 
| Vegetable Properties that are harn tu th 
icate invalid. Upon ¢ trial the merits of t 
| pound will be re y l,asrelief is immediat nd 
when its use is ! ! 
dred T a t f t 
tify 7 nt 
‘ m 1 pre t l 1 ia i 
the intry 
it will cure entirely t “ t form gg 
of the uteru leu t  irregul n " 
Menstruation, all Ovarian T bl Inflammation i 
Ulceration, Floodings, all I La 
sequent spinal weakr + OR; : pted to 
the Change of Lif I and i 4 
from the uterusin ar arly stage deve 
tendency to cancerous humors there is checked v 
speedily by its use, 
In fact it has prov t } the ¢ 
| est and best remedy that } r 
ed. It permeates every port 
new lifeand vigor, It removes f tr flat 
stroys allcraving for stimulants, and relieves weak 8 
of the stomach 
It cures Bloating, Headache Nervous Ir 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depre amd J 
gestion. That feeling of bearing dowr i c1 
weight and backache, is always permanently cur 
its use It will at all time nd unde lé imst 
ces, act in harmony with the law that governs the 
female system 
For Kidney Complaints of either sex this compound 


is unsurpass 


i, 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Is prepared at 233 and Western Avenue, Lynn, Masa 
Price $1.0. Six bottles for $5.00. & 
| form of pills, also in the form of Lozenges 
$1.0, per bor, for either Mrs 
| freely answers all letters of inquiry Send for pam 
phiet. Addre: Mention this paper 
No family should be without LYDIA FE. PINKAHAM 
LIVER PILLS They cure Constipation, Biliousn 

and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box 


| 
| GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
{ 


nt by mail in the 
on receipt 


| of price PINKHAM 


4 as above 


CENERAL ACENTS, 
BOSTON. 





A CURE for the most prevalent and fatal 
eases that afflict mankind FOUND AT LAST. 
Internal medicines never did nor never can cur 
KIDNEY DISEASE. STOR IT NOW: apply 
Day's Kidney Pad AT QNCEH, and be cured o 
all affections of the Kidueys, Biadder 
Urinary Organs. It is the ot treat ut 
that will core NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL, 
DEBILITY. aud that distressing complaint, 
* BACK ACHE.” It willannually save man 








times its cost in medicines and plasters, which at 
best give but temporary relief, Sold by Druge:st 
Ww sent by mail on receipt of price, #2. ore licneyh 
*How a Life Was Saved,” givir 1 history of 
this new discovery and a large reeord of 1 
remarkable cures, sent free Write for it 

DAY KIDNEY PAD €0., Toledo, O, 
2hteow23 

MANHOOD RESTORED. 

A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous de 
bility, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain 
every known remedy, has discovered a simple means 
of self-cure, which he will send free to hia fellow-suf 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham S8t., 
N.Y 62t42 


STERLING CHEMICAL WICK, 


aamps and Oil Stoves. Best tn the world. 
everywhere. Don't fail to ask for it, 
13034 


GENTS WANTED feireiowie 
BertFamil - 

A tine Machine ever invented, wilt nf toy 
wckings, vith heel and tee complete, in 20 Min- 
utes. ill also knit a great variety of fancy articles, for 
whir h there is alwaysa ready market. Send for Circular 
and Termsto The Twombly Knitting Machine 








)@., WaSsIsGTON Steger, BOSTON, MASS, 
17136 
S66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fit free. Addrees H. HALLETT & Co., Port 
land, Maine. 6zt saw 





PERRY DAVIS? 


& recom 





house! ready for te use not only 
case of sudden sickness of any kind. 
is the 
used internally or externa Out fea 
Its price bi 
im doctors’ bills) For sale by all 
hin 


ERRY DAVIS & SON, P 
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' VANA MARR 


+8 ome eh agin 
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A SURE CURE for all the diseases for which {t 1s recommended, and always perfectly 
in the hands of even the most inexperienced perso: 


PAIN KILLER 


’ Physicians, Ministers, Missionaries, Managers Factories, Work-Shops, and 
Plantations, Nurses in Hospitals—in short, by Everybody everywhere A has over given ita trial 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF FORTY YEARS’ TRIAL. 


have a place in every factory, machine-shop, 


and mill, on every farm and plantation, and in every 


for accidents, cuts, bruises, 
well-tried and trusted friend of all who want 


sores, etc., but in 


& sure and safe medicine which can be freely 


r of harm and with certainty of relief. 


y 

it within the reach of all; and it will annually save many tu ts 
druggists at 25. 50c. and $1.00 — 
roprietors, 


per bottle. 
RL 





‘Pp . 
Rew See Gace 
ousaads o rymen IT Is 
national Diploma at N. ¥. Dairy For 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


ECT. 
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KASKKRXFOR & 


rectes BUTTER COLOR 


t-edged color the year round. The 10 





tter Buyers recommend its use, 
Used by alithe best Creameries. Awarded the Inter. 
stor merchant forit;or write —_ i it ia, what 

iN & OO, " 
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